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Prayers 
for Pentecost 
... June 6, 1954 


Holy Spirit into our hearts, that He may rule 

and direct us according to Thy will, comfort us 
in all our temptations and afflictions, defend us from 
all error, and lead us into all truth; that we, being 
steadfast in the faith, may increase in love and in all 
good works, and in the end obtain everlasting life; 
through Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord. Amen. 


: y Bol we beseech Thee, Almighty God, Thy 


LY 


LORD, who didst come to seek and to save 

the lost and to whom all power is given 

in heaven and in earth: Hear the prayers of 
Thy Church for those who, at Thy command, go forth 
to preach the Gospel to every creature. Preserve them 
from all dangers; from perils by land and sea; from the 
deadly pestilence; from the violence of the persecutor; 
from doubt and impatience; from discouragement and 
discord; and from all the devices of the powers of dark- 
ness. While Thy servants plant and water, O Lord, 
send Thou the increase; gather in the multitude of the 
people; and convert in all lands such as neglect Thy 
great salvation; that Thy name may be glorified, and 
Thy kingdom come, O Savior of the world; to whom, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, be honor and 
glory, world without end. Amen. 


from The Book of Common Worship 








Prayer 
for Light 


LORD, who are the Light, the Way, the 
O Truth, the Life; in whom there is no dark- 
ness, error, vanity, or death—the Light with- 
out which there is darkness; the Way without which 
there is wandering; the Truth without which there is 
error; the Life without which there is Death; say, 
Lord, let there be Light, and I shall see Light, and 
eschew Darkness; I shall see the way and avoid wan- 
dering; I shall see the Truth and shun error; I shall 
see Life and escape Death: Illuminate, O illuminate 
my blind soul which sitteth in darkness and the 
shadow of Death; and direct my feet into the way of 
peace, Amen. 
—AUGUSTINE 











Prayer 
for General Assembly 


LMIGHTY God, who by Thy Holy Spirit dost 
inhabit the whole company of the faithful: 
Graciously regard, we beseech Thee, Thy ser- 

vants gathered before Thee at this time, in the General 
Assembly and chief council of this Church. Shed down 
upon them heavenly wisdom and grace; enlighten 
them with true knowledge of Thy Word; inspire them 
with a pure zeal for Thy glory; and so order all their 
doings through Thy good Spirit that unity and peace 
may prevail among them; that truth and righteousness 
may flow forth from them; and that, by their endeav- 
ors, all Thy ministers and congregations may be estab- 
lished and comforted, Thy Gospel everywhere purely 
preached and truly followed, Thy Kingdom among 
men extended and strengthened, and the whole body 
of Thy people grow up into Him who is Head over all 
things to the Church, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


from The Book of Common Worship 
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WHAT TO DO 
FIRST 
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in planning a church building fund campaign 
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When you frst begin to plan your next building fund 
campaign, it will be greatly to your advantage to 
discuss your plans with a firm which every year 
helps churches throughout the country to raise 
millions of dollars for improvements and new 
buildings. 

Every day this firm practices the most suc- 
cessful, time-tested techniques in church fund- 
raising. We maintain an experienced staff of direc- 
tors whose professional training is unsurpassed. Our 
record proves that the campaigns we direct invariably 
complement and strengthen the spiritual program 
of the church. 


Ministers and church leaders are invited to 





consult us without obligation. 


ig r 
KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 
Cc 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
s00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President © NORMAN MAC LEOD, Executive Vice President 
MC CLEAN Work, Vice President « Hu. L. GILes, Eastern Manager 


Member American Association of Fund Raising Counsel 
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The FIRST Comprehensive 
Study of a Great Religious 
Movement 


JOHN T. McNEILL 
The History 
and Character 
of Calvinism 


Although Calvin, the man, has not 
lacked biographers, Calvinism, the 
movement, has long been in need 
of a study that would make this 
branch of the Reformation compre- 
hensible to the general reader. 
Treating the movement in all its 




















SOUNDING BOARD 


We Believe 


in Public Schools 


« “We believe in the public schools . 
for us, the parochial school is not the 
Protestant answer. 

This statement is part of a message 
adopted by the National Council of 
Churches in 1952, a message which Pres- 
byterians U.S.A. helped to prepare. The 
overwhelming majority of individual 
Presbyterians, I believe, would endorse 
this vote of confidence in the American 
system of public education. 

But what specifically does this credo 
in the sphere of education require of us 






























have to compete with the employ, 
offices of private industry. In a ca 
that believes in free enterprise and 
competitive market, we will have to 
salaries that will attract the compe 
persons we want to teach and live 
our children. It will hardly be enough 
start at $3,000 a year, but that’s bets 
than we're doing now. And one teach 
for each thirty pupils would be a goal 
aim for, though we know that one y 
twenty would mean better teaching anj 
learning. 

Supporting any program which 
quires a rise in taxes does not make 
popularity. The real friends of our pub 
lic schools will have to be realistic aboy 
their needs, and firm in placing the wel. 
fare of our children before political 
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THE COVER is a portrait of Dr. 
Louis Hadley Evans, minister-at- 
large for the Board of National Mis- 
dons. The story of this newly- 
created position begins on page 8. 


They Stopped the Slots in Idaho 
was written by Paul Glass, feature 
writer for The Idaho Challenge, 
monthly publication of the Idaho 
Allied Civic Forces. 


Nineteen-fifty-four will be a his- 
toric year for Presbyterians. At 
least five meetings of the first order 
of importance will engage the whole 
or a large part of the Presbyterian 
world during the vear, and _ this 
magazine is laying plans for cover- 
ing all of them fully for its readers. 

For Presbyterians U.S.A., atten- 
tion will center first on the 166th 
General Assembly, held this vear in 
Detroit, May 20-26. About 880 com- 
missioners—as always half laymen, 
half ministers—will convene to rep- 
resent two-and-a-half-million Pres- 
byterians in 257 presbyteries in the 
Church’s highest governing body. 
This organization reflects the unity 
of the Church described in John 
Knox’s phrase, “the whole kirk con- 
vened.” Although the General As- 
sembly has been meeting only 
since 1789, American Presbyterian 
churches have been meeting to gov- 
em themselves democratically since 
1706, when the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia was formed. From the van- 
tage point of history perhaps the 
most dramatic issue before the 
166th Assembly will be a proposed 
union with the other two major Pres- 
byterian bodies in this country—the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. and the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Other important meetings will be 
the quadrennial meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Wom- 
en's Organizations, June 1-7, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana; 
Westminster Fellowship Assembly, 
Urbana, Illinois, June 30 -July 6; 
World Presbyterian Alliance, 
Princeton, New Jersey, July 27- 
August 5; Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at 
Evanston, Illinois, August 15-31. 


THE NEXT ISSUE WILL BRING 
..an informal evening with elders 
and trustees discussing plans for 
stewardship. 

++.a story in pictures of the World 
Council of Churches. 
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Faith Means Action 


PASTOR who conducted a. com- 

municants’ < lass to prepare boys and 
girls for Church membership was ac- 
customed to explain the New Testament 
doctrine of salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ. After this explanation he would 
ask the question, “But what do we mean 
by faith?” 

In an effort to explain what real faith 
in Jesus Christ means, the pastor used 
an illustration. “Suppose we want to go 
to Europe. How would we get there?” 
he would ask. “Take a ship” would 
usually be the reply, although some 
might suggest a plane. If we wish to go 
by ship, we would go to an eastern port. 
If we were very cautious, we might wish 
to make sure of the ship we might take. 
To do so we might go to the pier and 
look it over, We could ask some well- 
informed person to accompany us. We 
could examine the ship as it lies at the 
pier. We could go aboard and see its ac- 
commodations, its engines, its safety 
equipment, its lifeboats. We could also 
talk with the captain and even inquire 
about his record. We might learn that in 
addition to his special education he had 
taken this very ship across the Atlantic 
fifty times, in good weather and bad, 
through calm and storm, and neither 
captain or ship had once failed. We 
could inquire about the crew and find that 
all have been trained and tested by ex- 
perience and have proved their complete 
competence and reliability. As a result 
we would come to believe somethin 
about that ship. We would be eccniet 5 
that it can take us to Europe. 


“But what must we do to get to Eu- 
rope on that ship?” the pastor would ask. 
We have to take it, With all our belief 
about that ship, we will never get to 
Europe so long as we stand on the pier. 
We must get aboard. Stepping aboard is 
faith. It is acting on our beliefs, Faith is 
not saving faith until we act. 

The eleventh chapter of Hebrews lists 
heroes of faith from the Old Testament. 
Their faith always involved action. Abel 
offered to God an acceptable sacrifice. 
Noah, warned about the coming flood, 
built the Ark. Abraham obeyed God, and 
left Ur and Haran to seek a country to 
which God would lead him, Moses, with 
all the opportunities of a prince in Egypt, 
decided to cast his lot in with his He- 
brew people. The children of Israel 
turned their backs on Egypt, crossed the 
Red Sea, and journeyed through the 
wilderness and fought their way into 
Canaan. When faith weakened, thev 



















wandered aimlessly or drew back fry 
danger. The heroes of faith were mp 
and women of action, 










How clear the New Testament 
the meaning of faith. Jesus passed aloy 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee and g 
some fishermen busy at their work. 
said to them, “Come ye after me, and 
will make you to become fishers of men, 
They had known Jesus. They had th 
beliefs about him, incomplete as yet, but 
sufficient. But now came faith, fy 
“straightway they forsook their nets, and 
followed him.” 

Jesus was passing the pool of Be. 
thesda. There was a paralytic lying help. 
less on his mat. Jesus asked him, “Wit 
thou be made whole?” Did the paralytic 
really want to be healed? Was he ready 
to give up this life of being cared for by 
others and assume the responsibilities of 
a well man? Then Jesus said, “Rise, take 
up thy bed, and walk.” Faith meant th 
effort to rise, to play a man’s part in life, 
Faith led to action, and the man picked 
up his mattress and walked away. 































So Paul wrote to the Romans (Roman 
10:10). “With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness; and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvatio ” Be 
lief becomes faith when it is exp.cssed 
in word and act. Remember the word 
of Jesus: “Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven. 

We have our beliefs about Jesus, How 
far have we ventured in the Christian 
life because of that belief? 


Faith means action. 








Scripture Readings 


First Day: Genesis 6:9-22. Noah builds the Ak 

Second Day: Genesis 12:1-5. Abraham joumeys 
to Canaan. 

Third Day: Exodus 2:11-15. Moses defends his 
Hebrew brethren. 

Fourth Day: Exodus 4:10-20. Moses retums © 


Egypt. 
Fifth Day: Hebrews 11:1-4. Faith defined. 
Sixth Day: Mark 1:6-20. The faith of the fisher 
men. 

Seventh Day: John 5:1-9. A paralytic healed. 
Eighth Day: John 9:1-7. A blind man obeys 
Jesus. P 
Ninth Day: Luke 7:1-10. The believing centumo. 
Tenth Day: Acts 9:10-22. Saul’s faith leads © 
action. a 
Eleventh Day: Acts 8:26-38. The Ethiopian’ 

faith leads to baptism. 
Twelfth Day: Acts 16:25-34. A jailer’s faith make 
him kind. 

Thirteenth Day: Romans 1:16-17. The power 
the gospel. : 
pensar Day: Romans 8:1-14. New life 0 

Christ. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT By Henry L. McCorkle 





The General Assembly Measures a Big Step 


HEN the some 880 lay and ministerial commis- 

sioners to the Presbyterian Church’s 166th Gen- 
eral Assembly gather together this month in Detroit, 
they will be facing one of the biggest opportunities ever 
given the Church they represent. They will be asked 
to consider and to vote on a program of expansion 
unique in the Church’s history. 

What is the true measure of a Church’s progress and 
greatness? Is it in the local congregation, the church 
schools, the seminaries, or in the Church’s work out- 
side the local congregation? Most Presbyterians would 
probably agree that any measure should include all 
of these. But many people would also agree that a 
Church’s progress can be most graphically shown by 
the work that the local congregation gives it to do 
throughout the world. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has always been 
missionary-minded in the finest sense, In schools, col- 
leges, rural areas, cities, and overseas posts, the 
Church has always been a pioneer. 

In the "twenties, Presbyterians embarked on a pro- 
gram of advance which brought lasting results. Dur- 
ing the depression years, the Church struggled to keep 
its national and worldwide work from foundering. 
Following World War II, Presbyterians raised a Res- 
toration Fund of more than $25,000,000 to take care 
of some of the problems that war had caused. In 1949, 
they put overseas relief and rehabilitation on a partial 

“pay-as-you-go” basis through “One Great Hour of 
Sharing.” 

In 1949-51, the Church began some serious study- 
ing and planning about its domestic and overseas 
operations in the light of inflation and tremendous 
population shifts. The congregations, Boards, and 
agencies of the Church realized that a dramatic move 
had to be made in order to expand the scope of Pres- 
byterian operations. The General Assembly of 1951 
took action on these thoughts by authorizing a $12,- 
000,000 Building Funds Campaign as the first step in 
a multi-year capital expansion program to meet spe- 
cific needs of more than $30,000,000. And last year, 
the Ceneral Assembly voted three special priorities 
for 1954 to assist Church-related colleges, national 
missionaries, and special work in India and Pakistan 
(see P.L., Oct. 17). 

All of these campaigns, of course, have been in ad- 
dition to the regular benevolence giving of the 
Church’s members, which despite magnificent in- 
creases since the war, has been just about enough to 
sustain current opérations. In 1952 and 1953, the 
basic benevolence budgets from churches were set at 
$13,500,000. And because these figures were not com- 
pietely realized, the basic figure was set at $13,000,- 
000 for this year. 

In the meantime, capital fund replacement, and 
renovation projects continued to grow in number. 
Even with the completion of the Building Funds Cam- 
paign this year, there was at least $5,000,000 more 
needed for new church development (see P.L., 
April 3). 


The Board of Foreign Missions last fall listed more 
than $7,000,000 in nonrecurring capital-fund needs 
throughout the world. The Board of National Missions 
listed more than $5,000,000, Most of these needs were 


for construction, renovation, and equipment. The 
Board of Christian Education ian a half-million 
dollars in immediate capital needs. These figures do 
not include funds for new missionaries, new pastors for 
new churches, or new college pastors. In addition, the 
Board of Pensions, in order to help solve the serious 
problem of inadequate pensions for men and women 
already retired, reported a need of at least $600,000. 


This is the situation which faced the Church last 
year. Presbyterians were giving enough to keep their 
Church’s domestic and overseas programs in force, but 
there were no funds for expansion despite immediate 
needs of more than $20,000,000. Would there have to 
be a wholesale cutback, or would there have to be an- 
other major capital-funds drive to succeed the Build- 
ing Funds Campaign? Or was there another solution? 

After careful study, the Church’s General Council, 
with the aid of its Long Range Planning Committee, 
came up with a program which will mean neither cut- 
back nor special campaign, although the latter was 
called for by the 1951 Assembly. 

Based on the “pay-as-you-go” principle which has 
proved so successful with the Restoration Fund and 
“One Great Hour,” the Church’s proposed 1955 do- 
mestic and overseas program will be a well-rounded 
attempt to move ahead within the framework of regu- 
lar benevolence giving. 

The projected program will, of course, include the 
costs of sustaining the Church’s current operations 
($13,000,000). In addition there will be two items of 
advance: (1) $3,000,000 for capital expenditures and 
(2) $2,000,000 for new operating expenses. 

The capital funds will be for new construction and 
renovation in national and overseas missions. The op- 
erating increases will include (1) extension of 1954 
Priorities ($848,000); (2) funds to relieve those with 
inadequate pensions ($600,000); (3) new funds for 
Christian higher education ($250,000); and (4) 
salaries for new domestic and overseas missionaries 
($302,000). Total of the entire program is $18,- 
000,000. 

A five-million-dollar increase in the Church’s be- 
nevolence program is no small item. In fact, at first it 
seems almost impossible of attainment, considering 
this year’s asking of $13,848,000. 

But there is no secret about the fact that the people 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. last year gave more 
than $20,000,000 to all benevolence operations (P.L.., 
Feb. 20). The regular congregational giving to benev- 
olences plus payments on the Building Funds Cam- 
paign amounted to $15,657,695 of the twenty mil- 
lions, or only $2,442,305 less than the proposed 
eighteen- million-dollar program for next vear. Con- 
sidering that the Building Funds drive is not part of 
the 1955 program, the difference is less than one dol- 
lar per year for each communicant member of the 
Church. 


Is an additional per-capita contribution of a dollar 
too much to ask in exchange for new buildings, new 
missionaries, new opportunities for young Presby- 
terians, and new hope for retired servants of the 
Church? This is the question that the Church’s elected 
representatives must decide this month in Detroit. 
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Louis Evans, twentieth-century circuit rider 


for the forty-eight states, preaches 


to men in military service, students 


and teachers, labor leaders, and businessmen 


By James W. Hoffman 


HIS spring two PRESBYTERIAN 

Lire editors drove into the Ap- 

palachian mountains, to Penn- 

sylvania State University, 
which is preparing 12,000 young people 
in a myriad of subjects ranging from 
animal husbandry to nuclear physics. 
We wanted to catch the trail, for a few 
days, of the Board of National Missions’ 
traveling minister-at-large, Louis H. 
Evans. 

Dr. Evans, achievements as 
minister of First Presbyterian Church of 
Hollywood have made copy in such na- 
tional magazines as Reader's Digest and 
Life, started last May on a speaking-tour 
of the United States that may run for 
three vears or five years, probably for 
as long as he likes. 

Dr. Evans's first Penn State appear- 
ance was as chapel speaker. We arrived 
at the chapel in plenty of time (we 
thought), but students being 
turned away. An usher told us standees 
were not permitted, and we had to per- 
suade him to let us sit on the stairs in the 
balcony. 

In academic robes, Dr. Evans made 
a commanding, yet somehow informal, 
presence in the pulpit. He is tall (six feet 
four-and-a-half) and athletic (he once 
played college football and semi-pro 
basketball). In a strong, deep voice he 
spoke firmly and a bit rapidly on the 
theme he had chosen—“The Christian 
Home.” 

Doubtless knowing full well that stu- 
dent audiences are hard to hold, Dr. 
Evans made liberal use of humor and 
ear-catching devices of speech: 


whose 
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“Some couples think the vow reads, 

‘till debt do us part.” 

“Man and woman are alternate beats 

in the heart of God.” 

“When I was vour age there was a 

song that went: “We will live on love 

and kisses, letting Cupid wash the 
dishes’ —students, I have been married 
thirty-five years, and never once has 

Cupid done our dishes.” 

“When spirituality decreases, frigidity 

increases—soul and body are so close 

together they catch each other's 
diseases.” 

There was no question about his ef- 
fect on the students. During his thirty- 
minute talk, silence in the chapel was 
total. A girl who sat in the balcony told 
us later, “I looked over the first floor and 
didn’t see a single student writing let- 
ters, sleeping, or cramming for a test— 
and in this chapel that’s unusual.” 


Students 
were enthusiastic 


As we filed out of the chapel sur- 
rounded by students, we heard words 
like terrific and fabulous applied to the 
speaker. That evening a student told us 
that no chapel guest in his memory had 
caused so much talk around the campus. 

We went with Dr. Evans to his hotel 
room, and noted that it was as neatly 
ordered as it had been when he checked 
in, an interesting contrast with another 
high-powered traveler, Billy Graham, 
whose hotel room is always in wild dis- 
array. 

“There's nothing really new or dif- 
ferent about this minister-at-large job,” 











Many Penn State students attend 
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he told us. “I’m merely putting full tim 
to something all ministers do whenever 
they oon to the groups on tk 
fringe of the Church: the secular a 
leges, the military, businessmen’s ani 
labor organizations—the groups that us 
ally contain a lot of people seldos 
reached by the Church at all.” 

At fifty-eight, an age when many met 
think of slowing down a bit, Evans is 
subjecting himself to a grueling scheduk. 
Traveling alone, he must attend to many 
details of transportation arrangement * 
and conduct his own correspondence. A lives. 
normal day includes three or four speal- 
ing engagements. Yet at each of the 
three towns where we saw him at work 
he made time for personal conferences Ang 
with ministers and educators about thei 
local problems. 

He feels keenly that this is no day 
for Christians to spare themselves. Our 
perennial motive for evangelizing takes 
on a sharp urgency today, he believes. 
The fate of the world may well depend 
on “whether Americans can demonstrate 
that democracy really works here @ 
home.” And democracy ultimately de 
pends, he is convinced, on being rooted 
in Christian conceptions of God 
man. To support his thesis he gives 4 
Toynbee-esque rundown of civilizations 
of the past which rose to leadership and 
then declined. “We Americans have 
getting straight A’s in the technologie 
and flunking the spiritualities.” A nation 
thus failing to put first things first, he 
fears, may be “on the way out.” _ 

He cites unchristian treatment of racial 
minorities in various parts of this county 
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minster Fellowship at Presbyterian Church, State College, to hear Louis Evans discuss the Atonement. 


as an example of spiritual failure here 
at home leading to the decline of Ameri- 
ean prestige abroad. “In this sense for- 
eign missions is dependent on national 


missions—we cant preach a religion 
abroad that we don't practice here.” 


Salvation 
without service 

In his traveling Evans has found en- 
couraging evidence that men in all walks 
of life are awakening to the need for 
a spiritual orientation for their personal 
lives. But he is concerned lest they be- 
come satisfied with superficial substi- 
tutes for Christianity. “Reading books 
about religion isn’t enough,” he says. 
And too many are joining the Church 
‘m confusion of faith. They seek a 
Savior, but are not ready to accept a 
Master.” If a man turns to the Church 
#%a means of saving his foundering 
marriage or breaking a harmful habit, 
that’s all to the good. But the Church 
must then show him that in mature re- 
lgion, salvation must be followed by 

by yielding oneself to the pur- 
poses of God. 

His chief problem on the tour is de- 
ciding which invitations to decline—a 
matter the Board of National Missions, 
that pays his salary, has left entirely up 
tohim. “There’s a week,” he says, “when 
both a small Christian college and a 
large state university want me. I’ve been 
stalling them, because I can’t decide. You 

llike a traitor turning down a Chris- 
tan school. On the other hand, after all 

years when the universities were 
vittually closed to the Christian point 
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Between speaking engagements, Dr. Evans answers correspondence in his hotel room, 
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of view, we want to make the most of 
their new open-mindedness.” 

The personal matter most on his mind 
is his daughter, Lauralil, who was strick- 
en with polio shortly after the birth of 
her third child and in five months has 
recovered to the point that she now 
spends only half of her time in an iron 
lung. When Evans started his tour, a 
year ago, Mrs. Evans traveled with him. 
It was the realization of a long-cherished 
dream: to tour the country together after 
the children were grown. 

“Marie's a wonderful driver,” he says, 
“so most of the time she stayed at the 
wheel, and I worked at my typewriter 
as we went.” This happy arrangement 
dissolved when they got the telegram 
saying that Lauralil was in an iron lung. 
Marie flew back to Hollywood to care 
for three of their four grandchildren. 
“We're hoping now,” he says, “that by 
June Lauralil will be recovered far 
enough that Marie can join me on the 
road again.” 

With the ulterior motive of becoming 
better acquainted, we offered to drive 
Dr. Evans from Penn State to nearby 
Lewistown, and from there to Dickinson 
College in Carlisle. As one of us drove 
while the other plied pencil and note- 


book, we asked our guest about his fam- 
ily of four children. 

“Lou, Junior and Colleen,” he told 
us, “are in Scotland, Colleen’s taking 
care of the little boy, Lou’s pushing for 
a doctorate at Edinburgh.” Young Lou's 
wife, we remembered, was Colleen 
Townsend, the Hollywood starlet who 
renounced a promising film career to 
marry seminary student Lou. 

William, his second son, is in his final 
year at San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary. The youngest child, Marily, is di- 
rector of girls’ work at the Hollywood 
Church. Lauralil, with three youngsters, 
is the only member of the family not en- 
gaged in a full-time church vocation. 

We commented on Evans’s ease and 
self-command as a speaker, a quality 
that lets his audience feel, from the first 
word, that they're in the hands of a 
master. He smiled wryly. “Actually I 
have stage fright every time till I get 
going. It was a real battle earlier in my 
ministry. When I was ten I had a part 
in a Sunday school pageant, and I was 
so scared I ran away and hid till it was 
over. When I made my first sermon, I 
got up at five in the morning and re- 
hearsed the whole thing eleven times, 
walking along the rocky roads of North 
Dakota. Then the sermon flopped be- 
cause I was so hoarse I couldn't get half 
of it across.” 

After twelve years in California, Dr. 





At Dickinson College, former athlete Evans uses leisure to watch track practice. 
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Evans was fascinated with the log 
tory of Pennsylvania towns. In 
town and Carlisle we showed himg 
byterian church where Washing 
worshiped, a house where John ¥ 
spoon’s daughter had lived, 
chipped by shell fragments during 
War bombardment, the Dickinsog 
lege campus where Confederate | 
pation troops had camped. 

It was plain that America’s pas 
her present, was very much on B 
mind. “It’s easy to idealize those 
days,” he mused, “and yet, on they 
religion was real for those people 
an experience. Then gradually it beg 
just a tradition for many. In our gi 
tion it was an inconvenience. __ 





















Young x 

pilot’s problem ~ 

“But I really believe we're aboutiy 
make Christianity an experience again, 
It’s a process of elimination. We've tried 
everything else, and we're comi 
around to see that ‘out of the heart are 
the issues of life.” I remember a young 
pilot who told me he’d flown more than: 
million miles without cracking up, but 
that he'd cracked up morally time and 
again. He knew he needed something 
that engineering couldn’t give him. — 
“It's a wonderful experience to » 
traveling around and see how people in 
all walks of life are waking up. Ever 
where I meet businessmen who sa 
they're sick of making a living without 
knowing what they’re living for. 
“The military are learning their lini- 
tations—you'd be surprised how mam 
men in the Pentagon feel the need fora 
religious rationale for their work. Al 
they can do, they say, is to administer 
anaesthetic—strap Japan and Germam 
to the table. But if we who know howto 
operate on cancers in the soul fail 
remove them, war is worse than futile. 
“A lot of educators now are at the 
same point. It must mean something 
that for five years I haven't heard: 
smart-aleck question about religion from 
a college professor. Horace Mann pre 
dicted that public education would cit 
crime by nine tenths. But with the enor 
mous growth in education since his day, 
crime has increased—some estimate by] pms 
eight hundred per cent.” of a 
These things, he said, were what the B Prin 























people at the National Board had inf wh 
mind when they set up the job of mixf 7, 
ister-at-large. They were convinced that to ke 
millions are now willing to hear what abrc 
happened in Galilee two thousand years Ra 
ago. 

They've asked Louis Evans to criss § 7 
cross the country again and again, talk- Lee 
ing with students and teachers, with § "ary 
men in uniforms, overalls, and busines o 

V 


suits, telling them that their first 
is God, and that the best place to lean 
to know him is in church. 
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RE ere me oe 


FEW weeks more and my Modera- 

torial year will be over. On May 

20 I hope to “lay down my sword 
and shield” by the roaring forges of 
Detroit. There it will be my privilege 
tohand over the Celtic cross of office 
tomy successor. I.can then enjoy the 
prospect of becoming a part, once again, 
of a quiet New Jersey borough called 
Princeton and of a theological seminary 
Which is located there. 

Twice in the course of the year I had 
to leave the country. The first journey 
abroad was during the summer vacation 
when I fulfilled an engagement of three 
vears’ standing to give the Carnahan 
Lectures in the Union Evangelical Semi- 
tary of Buenos Aires, Argentina. I took 
the opportunity, while in South America, 
© visit the churches in Uruguay and 
brazil. 1 gave snecial time to the Pres- 
byterian Seminary in Campinas and to 
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leading congregations of our great sister 
Church in Brazil. 

My second absence was in Europe 
and lasted two weeks. In January I went 
to Germany to preside at a meeting in 
Frankfurt of the Joint Committee of the 
World Council of Churches and the In- 


ternational Missionary Council. The 
meeting was convened to consider the 
possible integration of these two ecu- 
menical bodies. While abroad I spent a 
few days in Scotland. I was a night in 
my old Highland home in Inverness. In 
Edinburgh I met the Church of Scot- 
land’s Committee on Interchurch Rela- 
tions. One Sunday morning I preached 
in Dr. James S. Stewart's former church 
in North Morningside, Edinburgh. Prin- 
cipal John Baillie of New College pre- 
sided at the service. In the evening I 
spoke in Glasgow Cathedral. 

Outside these two weeks of the work- 









ing year, and with the exception of an 
occasional period on the campus of 
Princeton Seminary, I have literally 
lived during these last months as an 
itinerant servant of the Church. My 
journeys have taken me to thirty-three 
states of the Union. It was my privilege 
to. visit several outlying presbyteries 
where Moderators had never been be- 
fore. On ten occasions, mostly in the 
Southern states, I was privileged to ad- 
dress meetings in the interests of Church 
union, sharing the pulpit each time with 
my two brother Moderators, Dr. Frank 
Price of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
and Dr. Samuel Weir of the United 
Presbyterian Church. Fellowship with 
these beloved brethren and intimate con- 
tact throughout the year with ministers 
and members of the two sister Churches 
with which we are negotiating union, 
made me yearn more than ever for the 
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day when our three Churches will be 
one. Because of my special interest in 
Spanish-speaking people, engagements 
were set up for me in Texas, California, 
New Mexico, and Arizona to address 
congregations of fellow Americans who 
speak the Spanish tongue. 

In God’s gracious providence, I was 
able to keep every appointment on time. 
The rigorous travel schedule, by rail and 
air, by car and bus, became possible of 
fulfillment because of good basic health 
and because God kept me calm inside. A 
passage from Isaiah gripped me power- 
fully at the beginning of my wander- 
ings: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, 
because he trusteth in thee.” Another 
Bible promise was equally real, “As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.” There 
went with me also the abiding sense of 
a strong and loving Presence, such as I 
had not experienced since the early days 
of my Christian life. Never was I more 
aware that the peace of God, about 
which the Bible speaks, is most real, not 
in the soul's balcony detachment from 
life, but on earth’s highways and sky- 
ways, its desert trails and human throngs. 

Memory is stored to overflowing with 
unforgettable experiences, and my heart 
with deep gratitude. For the unvarying 
and unfailing kindness which I received 
in every place where I went, I wish 
to thank the multitude of friends who 
helped me on my way. Among this 
group of friends I include John W. Chris- 
tie, Vice- Moderator, for having filled cer- 
tain important engagements; the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly; the 
General Secretary of the General 
Council; the General Secretary of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men; and all officers of the synods, pres- 
byteries, and congregations which I vis- 
ited. I include also the presidents and 
faculty members of sister seminari@s 
which I have had the privilege of visiting. 
I am no less indebted to the host of 
men, women, and young people who 
form the rank and file of our great Pres- 
byterian family and who greeted this 
ecclesiastical wayfarer on his rounds. 
And how can I sufficiently thank the 
trustees of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary for having set me so completely 
free during the present academic year, 
and my colleagues in the seminary fac- 
ulty and administration for having car- 
ried on so marvelously in my absence? 
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Let me now set down some reflections 
upon the state of the Church, as I have 
found it to be. 


Our goal: 
dynamic Christian unity 


1. Dynamic Christian unity is the goal 
we strive for. I have never known our 
Church to be more united than today. 
I encountered no deep cleavages or any 
schismatic spirit. I did meet fellow Pres- 
byterians whose outlook on many things 
differs from mine, who emphasize other 
things than I do in our common heritage 
of faith and life; but all of them seek 
to promote Christ’s Cause, as they see 
it, in the fellowship of the Church 
which we all love in common. 

On all hands I could sense how much 
the New Life Movement has meant to 
our Church. Calvin’s Crest, the emblem 
which inspired that movement, the flam- 
ing heart in the open hand, interpreted 
by the words, “My heart I give thee, 
Lord, eagerly and sincerely,” has made 
a profound impression on our people. 
I hope the New Life Movement will not 
be allowed to die. May its symbol never 
cease to be real in the circles of our de- 
nominational fellowship. For Calvin's 
Crest, it seems to me, is the greatest 
emblem in Church art. What does it 
mean? It proclaims that a passionate, 
unreserved committal of personality to 
Christ is the gateway to new life. Chris- 
tians are folk who belong to Christ, peo- 
ple for whom he is Lord. Christ gives 
back to men their humanity purified and 
restored. True Christian unity at every 
level in the corporate life of the Church 
is, and ever must be, a Christ-centered 
unity. It is a unity born not of mere 
assent to true ideas about our Lord; it 
is the heart’s full consent to accept 
Christ’s Saviorhood from sinful self- 
centeredness, and his sovereign Lord- 
ship on life’s road. 

It is this accent upon Christ himself, a 
growing Christ-centeredness in thought 
and action, which inspires, I believe, 
the interest of our people in Christian 
unity. Mere unity as an expression of 
good relations, or as the absence of ten- 
sions, or even as inspiring fellowship, is 
not enough. Christ-centered unity leads 
to action. For the Head of the Body, 
by his sovereign command, sets both the 
goal and the pace for every activity. He 
summons the members of the Body to 
respond to his behests. If I interpret 
aright the heart of our Church, it is in 
this spirit that we seek union with our 
brethren of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. and of the United Presbyterian 
Church. It is in this spirit too that we 


Presbyterians give our devotion to log 
and state councils of churches, to ¢ 
National Council of Churches, and 
the World Council, which will celebray 
its Second Assembly in Evanston, 
nois, next August. It is also in this spin 
that we face our world missionary obj 
gations. 

Presbyterians have a very real oo) 
tribution to make to Christ’s Chur 
Universal. The world of our time neey 
our historic emphasis upon the sovereig 
rule of God over all things human, } 
needs no less our emphasis upon th 
true vocation of man. When is man truly 
man? What is human life for? Let the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism answer: 
“Man’s chief end is to glorify God an 
to enjoy him forever.” A true man js 
God’s man, a man who makes God vig. 
ble in his personal character, who serves 
God's purposes in his personal behavior, 
and who enjoys God’s fellowship on life’ 
journey. Presbyterians stand equally for 
the truth that the Christian Church can 
never be an end in itself; it must ever 
be God’s instrument whereby he carries 
forward his redemptive work for map- 
kind. Our Church does not exist to pro 
mote mere Presbyterianism in the world, 
We live supremely for the one Church 
of Jesus Christ, which is his Body, which 
we and all fellow Christians of othe 
denominations are called upon to serve 
with the full measure of devotion. When 
we Presbyterians are true to the stand- 
ards of our Church, we are inspired by 
no unworthy sectarian spirit. When we 
are fully loyal to our own heritage d 
faith we are the least sectarian of the 
great Christian communions. 


New frontiers: 
beyondness and embattledness 


2. My second reflection is this: Ow 
Church stands once more on the frontier. 
Frontier days are beginning all over 
again in our country. There are unusual 
movements of population. The Northis 
moving south, and the East is moving ft 
west. The South, the Southwest, and the 
Pacific seaboard states take on a great Ff 
new importance in our time. California 
is receiving from outside its borders 
fourteen hundred new people a day. 
One thousand a day pass through Ls 
Angeles alone. Oregon and Washington 
are growing more slowly, but their 
growth is equally decisive and challeng 
ing. 

Because of the new population trends, 
we are confronted with an overwhelming 
task. Many synods and presbyteries ate 
acutely aware of this situation and 

(Continued on page $4) 
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‘Presbyterians 
in ‘Detroit 





Our fifth-largest presbytery, in the nation’s fifth- 
largest city, welcomes the 166th General Assembly 








O THE pro- 

fessional De- 

troiter, his 

city is the 

greatest in 
the world. And in terms 
ofsheer energy and pro- 
duction, this claim is 
hard to dispute. De- 
eit put America, and 
during the World War 
ll, the Allied world on 
wheels, The city has 
gown from just under 
t half-million in 1910— 
the year Henry Ford 
placed his mode] “T” on 
the market — to an im- 
pressive 3,000,000 now 
inthe metropolitan area. 
During this period the 
Motor City has acquired 
considerable wealth, 
sie, and growing 
pains. The Presbyte- 
tan Church, which this 
month holds its 166th 
Ceneral Assembly in 
Detroit, has been in on 





the ground floor of the 
towns “prosperity and 
problems since the days 
when it was a fur-trad- 
mg post with the In- 
dians, Detroit Presbyte- 
mans currently number 
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Text and photographs by Carl G. Karsch 





On vacant lot of neighborhood bordered by industrial plants, a sandlot 


team from Dodge Community House (rear) gets pre-game practice. 


more than fifty thou- 
sand, thereby placing 
the presbytery fifth in 
size in the Church just 
as the city itself is the 
nation’s fifth largest. 
Just 138 years ago 
this month the first 
Presbyterian minister, 
John Monteith, was 
asked to become pastor 
of a small group of Prot- 
estants in Detroit. Until 
the early 1800's, the 
city had been a prize 
that onoccasion changed 
hands in the running 
struggle between the 
French and English for 
colonial power, Its fate 
wasn’t decided until the 
Treaty of Ghent follow- 
ing the War of 1812: 
The prevailing religion, 
however, remained Ro- 
man Catholic, the faith 
of the original French 
settlers. In May 1816, a 
group of Protestants dis- 
patched a request to 
Princeton Theological 
Seminary, a distin- 
guished seminary even 
then, to send a mission- 
ary “to introduce the 
Gospel in Detroit.” In 
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PRESBYTERIANS 
IN DETROIT 


the course of doing so, John Monteith 
helped establish the First Protestant So- 
ciety, which five years after its founding 
became the First Presbyterian Church. 

It is the congregation of this church 
which, together with the presbytery, has 
invited the General Assembly to Detroit. 
Neither the church building, of course, 
nor the location are the same. The pres- 
ent sanctuary, the third in the church’s 
history, was built a few years before 
1900 in what was then the suburbs, just 
a mile from Grand Circus Park and 
downtown. Nowadays, members travel 
an average of twelve miles to church, 
since most of them have moved to resi- 
dential communities. 

At First Church, the headquarters for 
General Assembly, will be held the pre- 
Assembly conferences on evangelism 
and stewardship on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 18 and 19, The recep- 
tion for the newly elected Moderator also 
will take place in the church, and several 
of the standing committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will hold meetings there. 
The General Assembly sessions, as well 
as the popular meetings, will be held in 
the Masonic Temple several blocks away, 
beginning on Thursday, May 20, and 
continuing for a week. 


Commissioners to the Assembly who 
are fortunate enough to find themselves 
with a few free hours will do well to 
visit some of Detroit’s Presbyterian 
churches, which reflect the vast con- 
trasts of the city itself. Practically within 
the shadow of industrial smokestacks are 
neighborhood houses and _ inner-city 
churches trying to rearrange their pro- 
grams of activities to attract the new 
groups of factory workers who now live 
in the homes formerly occupied by 
church members. Miles away, in sub- 
urbs whose growth is hard to equal, is 
the bulk of Presbyterian congregations, 
including a few of the most well-to-do 
in the denomination. 

One of these churches is the Kirk-in- 
the-Hills, the gift of a Scottish Presby- 
terian, Edwin S. George, who willed his 
entire 1,600-acre estate for the site. The 
congregation presently worships in the 
basement chapel of the uncompleted 
cathedral “kirk” adjoining the former 
manor house, now the church house. All 
but sixty-five acres of the estate have 
been sold for home building. This money, 
supplemented by grants from the foun- 
dation established by Mr. George, is 
being used to construct the “kirk,” which 
when completed in three years will have 
an approximate total valuation of five 
million dollars, Although the donor was 
lavish with his gifts to the church, he did 
not foresee when drawing plans that the 











Until Kirk-in-the-Hills is completed, congregation worships in basement of church, 
partly visible at left. Manor house has chapel, church offices, and meeting rooms. 
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expected growth of the congregation 
far outstrip the sanctuary’s 750-pery 
seating capacity. 

Members of the Birmingham Pregby 
terian Church also find themselves jp 
happy position financially. This mon 
they are moving into a new church » 
Christian education building that ¢ 
$1,300,000. Some $125,000 had to} 
borrowed, but that sum is entirely 
ered by pledges tc be paid in the imm 
diate future. 

More than a few of Detroit's autg 
bile chief executives are Presbyte 
They are members of either the 
the-Hills, Birmingham Church, orG 
Pointe Memorial Church, whose coy 
gation of more than 2,600 is the lay 
in the presbytery. A liberal numbep 
Ford, Chrysler, and General M 
vice-presidents is found in all ¢ 
Roger M. Keyes, former deputy gs 
tary of defense and a General } 
vice-president, is president of the k 
of trustees of the Kirk-in-the-Hills. 
Irving Woolson, wife of the preside 
DeSoto division of Chrysler Corpo 
is an elder of the Birmingham Ch 
and will be one of those serving € 
munion to General Assembly co; 
sioners. ‘ 

The more nearly typical Detroit Bi 
byterian can be found in a congregalin 
of industrial working families such’ 
the Church of the Master. It is in a com 
paratively new suburban development 
The jolly, diminutive minister, the Rev 
erend Sam Napolitan, enjoys talki 
about his varied congregation that ca 
both from a wartime housing projed 
where delinquency is high and the 
middle-class home-owning neighbor i 
hood across the street. Although th 
congregation is nine years old, it is stil} 
on mission status. Mr. Napolitan # WV 
tributes the slow growth in part to tei 
absence of previous church ties, or 
unhappy church experiences in the og 
inner-city neighborhoods. He’s glad 
report, however, that membership # 
starting to show a steady rise. Recen 
100 new members joined the Church of 
the Master. 

Before considering what has been 
termed the “inner-city problem,” it 5 
wise to recall something of Detroit’ 
phenomenal growth. Until the coming 
of the internal combustion engine, De 
troit was a fairly small, midwestern cily 
The first big spurt came during Worl 
War I with the demand for motorized 
transport. The next one, which is stil 
continuing, began at the start of Wor 
War II. As a result of this on-again 
again development, Detroit has # 
fairly well defined “cities” that 
roughly semicircular in shape and sp 
outward from the original city on 
bank of the Detroit River. 

The problem confronting the “inne 

(Continued on page 7 
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Being a drama of Highland bagpipes, a rooftop in Greenwich 


Village, a friendly seminary student, and a New York cop 


Coming as I do from a long line of’ 


Presbyterians, including a number who 
have been known within the fold as 
Eminent Divines, I have never had any 
reason to question the traditional charac- 
terization of the Scots as a dour people, 
nor to challenge the assertion that the 
Scottish Presbyterians are tops in this 
particular category. 

Such generalizations, however, have 
been called sharply into question as a 
result of the advent in New York City of 
the Reverend Alan Guthrahan Hasson, 
M.A. (Glasgow), B.D. (Glasgow), a 
Scots Presbyterian dominie, sometime 
minister of Crianlarich Church in the 


Perth Presbytery. In keeping with such 
facts as I have cited, the Reverend Mr. 
Hasson is indeed a proper Scot, suffi- 
ciently dour in appearance to suggest a 
rapid confirmation of the stereotype. His 
accent is adequate, his legs display the 
kilt to good advantage, and, as though 
to complete the picture, he came to 
America to pursue research on the pre- 
destinarian theology of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 

To this description I now append the 
footnotelike comment that Mr. Hasson 
plays the bagpipes. 

In reality, however, the latter state- 
ment not only cancels out all that the 
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THE NOT SO DOUR SCOT 


other statements might suggest, but ren- 
ders them misleading and insignificant. 
For it is the bagpipes which have made 
the signal difference in * necessary re- 
evaluation of the Scots. What happens 
to a good dour Scot when he is encased 
in a set of bagpipes is a living parable 
of the Presbyterian doctrine of regenera- 
tion. That which was dead now liveth. 
Something happens. It is almost beyond 
the telling of it to describe just what hap- 
pens, but fortunately Mr. Hasson had 
an experience shortly after his arrival in 
New York which can serve as a sufficient 
explanation. It occurred on the very 
first day his ship landed. - 

Not knowing just how the clergy 
dressed in this strange land of ours, Mr. 
Hasson decided to walk down the gang- 
plank attired in (among other things) a 
clerical collar, which is an optional and 
fairly common item of ministerial dress 
in Perthshire. He discovered that he 
went through customs in rather less 
time than it takes to produce a blast of 
wind on the pipes. I will not say that Mr. 
Hasson wore the collar expressly for the 
edifying effect which it produced upon 
the customs inspectors, who “Father’-ed 
him through declaration and inspection 
in such record time. I am sure no Scot 
would deliberately take advantage of 
clerical status for so earthly a considera- 
tion. I will only report three things: (1) 
that the collar did the trick, (2) that Mr. 
Hasson did not have to open any lug- 
gage, and (3) that he thereby brought 
into this country unbeknownst to anvone 
save himself three sets of bagpipes. 

Now Mr. Hasson, as I have already 
intimated, can play all of these pipes. 
He not only can, but he usually does. 
Students at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, where he has been tracking down 
Jonathan Edwards, have been known to 
wake in the middle of the night with 
grave portents that something eschato- 
logical was at hand, only to surmise 
finally that Mr. Hasson was having “a 
wee bit of a tune-up” in the men’s room. 
Furthermore, it is reliably reported that 
when a certain professor was in the 
midst of his solemn inaugural address at 


Glasgow University a number of years * 


ago, the speech was interrupted by the 
unscheduled appearance of a student an- 
swering to the general description of Mr. 
Hasson, who proceeded to walk down 
the aisles playing the pipes for all he was 
worth, to the accompanying cheers of 
the students and the discomfiture of the 
authorities of the University, who found 
themselves powerless to do anything 
about it. 

Mr. Hasson’s introduction to Ameri- 
can culture, however—or perhaps it 
should be called American culture’s in- 
troduction to Mr. Hasson—was quite un- 
academic. No sooner had he arrived at 
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Union Seminary, it being the Sabbath 
and he still being attired in clerical col- 
lar, than another student took him in 
tow. He noticed that Mr. Hasson seemed 
a bit forlorn, as well he might, having 
left behind in Scotland a bride of four 
weeks’ acquaintance. (The Scots take 
the opportunity to study American 
theology pretty seriously.) The friendly 
student, one Russ Williams, decided that 
the visiting Scots cleric needed cheering 
up, and that the place to cheer him up 
was in what Williams referred to (rather 
mysteriously, Hasson felt) as “the Vil- 
lage,” where he had some married 
friends. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the pipes must accompany them to 
the friends’ house. Hasson, who if the 
truth can be underlined once more, loves 
to blow those pipes, was not averse to 
the suggestion. 

In a fashion that is still not com- 
pletely clear to me, Mr. Williams man- 
aged to engineer the Scot and his 
instrument through the intricacies of the 
West Side subway system, and down to 
what Mr. Hasson was already calling 
“the wee Village.” (I am still waiting, 
however, to see a Scot and a set of bag- 
pipes go through a turnstile simultan- 
eously, and to discover whether it takes 
one token or two.) 

The friends were naturally intrigued 
and demanded a hearing. At first Hasson 
was caution itself. 

“But have ye heard the pipes before?” 
he demanded, apprehensively estimat- 
ing the size of the room at about nine bv 
twelve feet, with a low ceiling, and 
realizing that the strain might too 
great. (There is no senile way of 
muting the bagpipes. ) 

They had indeed—one time in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, where the sound had 
come far away, drifting in over the hills, 
to their lakeside cabin. . . . There was 
nothing, both husband and wife agreed, 
quite like it. 

Mr. Hasson had enough-stern realism 
in his Scottish blood to realize that there 
was a considerable difference between 
hearing the pipes at a distance of several 
miles and hearing them at a distance of 
five or six feet, with a low ceiling to boot. 
“But the baby,” he asked charitably. 
“Won't the pipes scare her?” 

“Nonsense, scoffed the husband. 
“She's a good baby. She'll sleep through 
anything.” 

Having thus gone through the ameni- 
ties of demurring, Hasson now felt he 
had a green light to proceed, and began 
the tuning-up process, which, like 
everything else connected with the bag- 
pipes, proceeds at double fortissimo. He 
was able to produce one long note and 
only one, before the baby, who may have 
slept through anything up to that point, 
made it quite clear that bagpipes were 
not to be mentioned in such an all-inclu- 
sive category. An impasse was immedi- 


ately reached. Babies and bagpipes, 


even to a fairly untutored New i 
ear, simply didn't go together. 

“I know,” volunteered the hush 
who was definitely on Hasson’s | 
“we'll go up on the roof. You cay 
them there.” 

A run up a few flights of apa 
stairs being nothing to a piper in 
wind, Mr. Hasson was soon lai 
forth on a modest concert for his 
a concert which carried rather well 9); 
calm September night. When he stopp, 
for a breather, he was rewarded 
round of applause, not from his | 
friends on the roof but from numep 
surrounding apartment windows, ; 
also by quite unexpected cheers fra 
street below. Looking over the 
the roof, he and his hosts saw perh 
hundred people from the Village 
chanted by a bagpipe concert from 
high. 

“Go it, Scottie.” 

“Give us some more.” 

With such encouragement tossed , 
from below, mere ecclesiastical co 
siderations (it was, after all, still t 
Sabbath) receded to the vanishing 

int. Hasson had, so to speak, tast 
blood. That one piece on the pipes dd 
nitely called for more, and an adoring 
congregation could scarcely be dismiss 
with such meager blessings. The one 
dour Scot, transfixed by the call of th 
pipes, could no longer be prudent, dow, 
or anything else. Consequently, the Rev. 
erend Alan Guthrahan Hasson, M: 
(Glasgow), B.D. (Glasgow), Scot 
Presbyterian dominie, sometime ministe 
of Crianlarich Church of Perth Preshy 
tery, threw all caution to the winds, fi 
the next twenty minutes the air 
sounded with one tune after anothe 
rolling through the fingers of the pipe 
—marches, strathspeys, rills, jigs, in 
accelerating tempo. By this time th 
crowd in the street had swelled to per 
haps two hundred, impromptu “fling 
were being conducted, and there 
not an apartment within ten block 
which was not aware of the proceeding 
No sound, it seemed, could be capable 
of drowning out the frenzy of this m 
scheduled concert. 

I would much prefer to end the ta 
at this point, and recount how Hass 
finally retired breathless from the scen 
amid wild cheers from all concerned, 
American and Scottish relationships has 
ing been cemented in a rich and endu 
ing way by his efforts, The ending, how 
ever, was considerably more ambiguous 

For there was one sound, perhaps the 
only sound known to man which 
and did, join concert with Hasson am 
finally put him to rout. This soum 
louder, shriller, more piercing even tha 
the bagpipes, began to penetrate abow 
Mr. Hasson’s insistent din. It was Ui 
wail of a police-car siren, called thithe 
either by a neighbor with sensitive 

(Continued on page ¥ 
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A SERIES of screaming headlines in 
the daily newspapers throughout the 
State of Idaho greeted residents of that 
state a few months ago. They read like 
this: 

SLOTS HELD UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL! SUPREME COURT BANS 








> 





Prec SLOTS. COURT OUTLAWS SLOT 
ads Fol MACHINES. DEVICES HELD LOT- 
ait nf TERIES BY TRIBUNAL! 

anothel Thus Idahoans learned that a twenty- 








fve-million-dollar-a-year racket was 
mashed, The Gem State, after having 
been shackled to the whims of the 


ne pipe 
in ev 


1 D 

re gambling interests for almost seven 
“flings § Ye2Ts, suddenly found itself free. The 

ere way Me-armed bandits which had fastened 
block themselves like leeches on community 

eeding life were banned, and a score of multi- 
capabl nillionaire slot-machine empires were 


tumbled. 


this 
The story of the smashing is a story 


the tak “courage, honesty—and just plain stub- 
Hasso So mness. It is the story of Attorney 
" Harry Kessler and two fellow attorneys, 


Frank Chalfant and Karl Jeppesen. Both 
Kessler and Chalfant are prominent 
Mesbyterian laymen in Idaho, Kessler 
g, how. having been a church elder for more 
iguoUs. than forty-five years and Chalfant an 
aps the edder for more than a decade. 
A bit of background is necessary for 
who are unfamiliar with either the 
Ikho scene or the slot-machine racket. 
To one who has no experience with 
sot machines, the fascination the device 
is hard to comprehend. Slots are 
wdoubtedly the most insidious gambling 
{pparatus ever built. Their fascination 
® many persons is terrible. Perfectly 


cerned, 
ips hav- 
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By Paul Glass 


respectable and otherwise sane people, 
once they get the slot-machine fever, go 
half-mad over the things. 

During the seven years the slots oper- 
ated in Idaho, thousands of bank ac- 
counts, ranches, and businesses went 
through them, Working men with 
patched trousers jostled with well 
dressed ranchers and businessmen in 
long lines before the machines awaiting 
their turn to put coins into the gadgets 
in the hope of hitting the elusive “jack- 
pot.” Mothers and housewives were 
actually known to have let their children 
go hungry by putting the week’s grocery 
money through the slots. Just what it is 
that the spinning reels of bells, cherries, 
oranges, and plums have that will cause 
one to squander his all on them is hard 
to understand—but it is real. The Ke- 
fauver committee some months ago 
found that slots were a number-one 
menace to honest government, the re- 
sult being that interstate shipment of 
slots has been banned except to those 
states specifically allowing them. (This 
leaves Nevada as the only state to which 
they may be shipped.) 

Number-one buster of the Idaho slot 
racket was seventy-seven-year-old Harry 
Kessler. And though racket-busting was 
not a new thing to Attorney Kessler, the 
ending of the slot racket was undoubt- 
edly his greatest triumph. Since he ar- 
rived in Idaho’s capital city some fifty-two 
years ago, with the ink hardly dry on his 
diploma from the Michigan College of 
Law, Kessler, as a private citizen, has 
been fighting rackets—little and big. No 
other man in the history of the Gem 





THEY STOPPED THE SLOTS IN IDAHO 


Two Presbyterian elders lead a six-year-long fight to break up a multi-million-dollar racket empire 






State has tackled as many controversial 
issues as he. Primarily a humanitarian, 
he has always placed his services on the 
side of morality. During the years he has 
had more cases in the state supreme 
court than any other attorney in Idaho, 
and has, through court decisiots, made 
much Idaho law, 

When he arrived in Boise in 1902 he 
found the city a tough frontier town of 
some 8,000 population. Its outstanding 
features were its twenty-five saloons, its 
two breweries, its five liquor wholesale 
houses—and its three-block-long red- 
light district. Presbyterian Kessler was 
shocked. Almost before he had hung up 
his shingle he had joined the Boise Civic 
League—a reform group made up of 
church people from the various denom- 
inations. By 1905 the League, with 
Kessler as secretary, had brought some 
slight semblance of control over the 
bars and by 1909 had shut down the red- 
light district. Kessler was one of those 
who worked hardest to bring about state- 
wide prohibition in 1916. 

During prohibition and “even into 
World War II days, Idaho remained 
more or less a model state. Then sud- 
denly it blew its top. The 1945 state 
legislature, through the pressure of 
liquor and gambling interests, passed a 
bill legalizing slot machines in fraternal 
organizations. All at once “fraternal” or- 
ganizations sprang up in every bar, every 
beer parlor, and quite a few corner gro- 
ceries as well, The fraternal club became 
a joke. In 1947 the legislature in one of 
its weaker moments—again pressured by 
special interests—licensed the slots, stat- 
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THEY STOPPED THE 
SLOTS IN IDAHO 


ing by statute that the slots were a gam- 
ing device but NOT a lottery. This was 
to get around the antilottery provision 
in the state constitution. 

The result was startling. Slots were 
everywhere. They cost Idahoans an es- 
timated twenty-five million dollars a 
year for the next seven years. Idahoans 
went on a slot binge which impoverished 
thousands of families. Crime, suicide, 
and poverty followed in the wake of the 
machines. A handful of operators who 
controlled the major part of the racket 
across the state were made immensely 
wealthy. A sizable number of Idaho's 
most wealthy men today are former slot 
operators. 

Slot men within a very short time 
were able to move into state politics. 
Untold thousands of dollars were spent 


Presbyterian attorney Frank E. Chalfant 
worked 18 months on slot-machine case. 


on influence—influence to keep the slots 
despite the effort by the great majority 
of the state’s citizens to repeal the slot 
law. Both governors serving since 1947 
asked the legislature to repeal the law. 
Governor Len Jordan, the present execu- 
tive, recognizing the slot machine inter- 
ests in his 1953 message to the legisla- 
ture, called them “a weil organized and 
vicious gambling lobby.” 

By 1950 most of the state’s major 
cities and towns had recognized the evil, 
and one-by-one had banned the devices 
by city ordinance within their limits— 
several of the municipalities doing so 
after experiencing fullblown scandals in 
local government. But the banning in 
many ways only made the evil worse. 
Slot “villages” sprang up just outside the 
municipal limits in most cases. By 1951 
almost every major city in the state had 
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its slot village nestled beside its own 
limits. 

In the meantime, while many Ida- 
hoans and their out-of-state guests were 
going slot-machine-crazy, many others 
were of the opinion that slots were still 
unconstitutional under the state’s anti- 
lottery provision because a statute can- 
not repeal a constitutional clause. 

Among those who believed this was 
Attorney Kessler, who by this time was 
the driving spirit behind the Idaho Al- 
lied Civic Forces, an alliance of church 
groups. Editor of the IACF’s monthly 
paper, The Idaho Challenge, Kessler be- 
gan a campaign to get a court ruling. 
But those who could have forced a court 
ruling—the state’s forty-four prosecuting 
attorneys—were reluctant to do so be- 
cause of the pressures involved and the 
endless legal battles they realized they 
faced if they did so, So Kessler decided 
to do it alone. The result was certainly 
one of the greatest legal struggles in the 
state's history, 

Presbyterian Kessler soon found him- 
self stymied. He could not get a case 
into court, because under the state laws 
a citizen must have a financial or other 
tangible interest to contest the legality 
of a law—that is, he must show that he 
is being injured in some way by the law 
in question before he can test its con- 
stitutionality. 

Time after time Harry Kessler in the 
years between 1947 and 1952 thought 
he had this problem solved. Somewhere 
in the state he would find a slot owner 
who had forgotten to pay his license fee 
or because of some row was in a legal 
difficulty and was willing to be a guinea 
pig—but each time the “client” was either 
“paid off” by the powerful slot organiza- 
tion or the case was dismissed on some 
pretext or another. 

Finally Mr. and Mrs. Lester Ander- 
son, residents of the “slot village” of 
Garden City on the outskirts of Boise, 
came to Kessler. They had no financial 
interest in slots—far from it. But they 
wanted help, They felt that the gaudy 
slot palaces that made up most of the 
businesses in the village constituted a 
serious moral problem—particularly for 
their children. 

It was then that Kessler dug up a 
rather obscure law calling for the abate- 
ment as a nuisance of any place where 
gambling is carried on. He called upon 
his old friend and fellow Presbyterian, 
attorney Frank Chalfant, with whom 
he had worked on many occasions, and 
on their mutual friend, attorney Karl 
Jeppesen. 

The series of legal maneuvers which 
followed during the next eighteen 
months would mean little to the layman. 
They were not spectacular in that there 
was comparatively little courtroom ac- 
tion. Rather it was largely a battle of 
“briefs.” Needless to say the slot oper- 


ators did not take it lying down. An gy) 
sociation of operators poured thousand 
of dollars into the fight. Top lawyen 
across the state were hired to keep the 
slots turning. It was reported that , 
quarter-of-a-million dollars was spent jy 
fees during the last few months to keep 
the racket intact. (Attorneys Kessle 
Chalfant, and Jeppesen worked without 
fee.) 

In July 1953, District Judge Olive 
Loelsch in Boise handed down a forth. 
right decision that spelled the beginning 
of the end. He held with Kessler, Chal. 
fant, and Jeppesen that slots were indeed 
unconstitutional and that the slot palaces 
of Garden City were moral nuisances, 
The case, of course, was appealed to the 
state supreme court, and the legil 
skirmishes started anew. Briefs and yet 
more briefs were filed. Then early ip 
December the court hearing was held, 

The hearing was short. A little mor 
than an hour was given to oral argu. 


Veteran elder Harry S. Kessler found 
the law which put an end to the slots. 


ments to allow each side to sum up what 
the briefs submitted already stated. The 
courtroom was jammed—mostly with 
newsmen. Each attorney was given just 
a few minutes for his argument. 

The case was taken under advisement. 
Several weeks passed. Then one day the 
supreme court announced its decision: 
slots were indeed illegal under the anti- 
lottery law. The high court had upheld 
Kessler, Chalfant, and Jeppesen on al 
most every count. 

That was the end of the slot-machine 
racket. That very day the fourteen big 
slot joints in Gayden City closed. 
state ordered all others in Idaho to close 
or be seized. The closure was 100-per- 
cent effective. Because of the courage, 
honesty, and stubbornness of three men 
who recognized a public duty, a dat 
gerous gambling enterprise was end 
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The General Assembly: 


indeed Review and Preview 
pa Next week the 166th General Assem- 
— bly of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


rt, a , 
: ; : will open its sessions in Detroit's Masonic 
e Temple. The main purpose of the Assem- 


—— bly will be to conduct the Church’s busi- 
held. ness for the current year, review the past 






years progress, and plan for the future. 
‘ But also important will be the many 
ativities held in connection with the 
actual business meetings of the Assembly 
commissioners. 

Through pre-Assembly conferences, 
popular meetings, women’s meetings, 
gecial breakfasts and dinners, Presby- 
terian work will be compressed and pre- 
gated not only to the commissioners but 
tothousands of visitors from Detroit and 
sores of observers from other cities, 
gates, nations, and churches. 

Pre-Assembly conferences on evan- 
giism and the work of the Church 
fgards and agencies will first occupy the 
fention of commissioners and visitors. 

meetings will be held at Detroit's 
Presbyterian Church on May 18 
i919. Leaders of the evangelism con- 
ra will include retiring Moderator 
A. Mackay; Dr. Alfred Davies of 

}Church’s Division of Evangelism; Dr. 

orge Sweazey, former head of the 
Division; Yale Divinity School Professor 
john Oliver Nelson; Foreign Missions 
leader Mateo C, Occena; and nationally 
known pastors Dr. Arnold Lowe, Dr. 
Harold Martin, and Dr. Harold Blake 
Walker. 


On Wednesday afternoon, the Boards 


e more 
| argu. 


. what 
1. The 


with ff of Christian Education, Foreign: Mis- 


n just § sions’ National Missions, and Pensions, 
wil join with the Department of Stew- 

ment. § adship and Promotion and the Council 
y the m Theological Education in sponsoring 
is100: § conferences on the work of the Church. 
ant- § Popular meetings will begin Tuesday 
pheld wening, May 18, at the city’s Masonic 
m al F Auditorium with an address by Presby- 
_ | tetian Charles Templeton, the young 
chine evangelist-at-large for the National Coun- 
n big } cilof Churches. On Wednesday evening, 


The } May 19, the popular meeting will feature 


close | Dr. Ganse Little, pastor of Hollywood 
-pet- § Presbyterian Church and president of 
rage, § the Board of Christian Education, The 


men § atual organization of a new Presbyte- 





dan- § tian church in Detroit Presbytery will 
ided. %eupy the Auditorium stage on May 
Lit B May 15, 1954 





20. On Friday evening, a dramatic pres- 
entation will show some of the service 
work of the Church. 

Sunday evening, May 23, will again 
bring to the Assembly a worship service 
in the interests of Protestant interchurch 
cooperation. Featured speaker this eve- 
ning will be Dr. William Visser ‘t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches. On Monday evening a dra- 
matic presentation will be given about 
youth and the Church. The popular 
meetings will close Tuesday evening, 
May 25, with an address by Dr. George 
Buttrick, pastor of New York’s Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

One of the best-attended events in 
connection with the General Assembly 
is the annual women’s day, which will 
be held Friday, May 21, in Detroit's 
Masonic Temple, Speakers and _ partici- 
pants this year will include Mrs. Harper 


Sibley, former president of United 
Church Women; Mrs. W. Verne 
Buchanan, president of Presbyterian 


Women’s Organizations; David Cassat, 
president of Presbyterian Men; Miss 
Bernice Damian, southwestern mission- 
ary-educator, and many other guests 
from America and overseas. 

On Saturday afternoon, the traditional 
reception for the new Moderator will be 
held, and on Sunday morning the Mod- 
erator and scores of ministers, mission- 
aries, and laymen will occupy pulpits in 
Detroit churches of many denominations. 
On Monday morning, May 24, the an- 
nual ruling elders’ breakfast will be held 
at the Statler Hotel, featuring as speaker 
Dr. J. R. Cunningham, president of 
Davidson College, North Carolina, and 
former Moderator of the U.S. Church’s 
General Assembly. 


Three Candidates 


Endorsed for Moderator 

In keeping with its time-honored tra- 
ditions, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. will elect a 
new leader soon after the opening of its 
business sessions on Thursday afternoon, 
May 20. 

The election of a presiding officer for 
the Church’s governing body has always 
been one of the dramatic highlights of 
Presbyterian annual meetings, Each one 
of the some 880 commissioners is tech- 
nically eligible for nomination and elec- 











tion to the post of Moderator of the 
General Assembly. More often than not 
in recent years, candidates have been 
nominated from the floor, although the 
usual practice is to have a candidate en- 
dorsed by a presbytery before the As- 
sembly convenes. The Moderator holds 
office for one year, and usually visits 
much of the Church in addition to his 
regular duties as Assembly head. 

Three candidates with outstanding 
records in rural work, interchurch co- 
operation, and the pastorate, have so 
far been endorsed as candidates to suc- 
ceed Dr. John A. Mackay. 

The churchmen are: Dr. C. Morton 
Hanna of Louisville Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky; Dr. Ralph W. 
Lloyd, of Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee; and Dr. Thomas R. Niven 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Omaha, Nebraska. They were endorsed 
respectively, by the Presbyteries of New 
Albany and Indianapolis, Indiana; Un- 
ion and Chattanooga, Tennessee; and 
Omaha. 


Charles Morton Hanna, professor of 
pastoral leadership at Louisville Semi- 
nary, has spent almost thirty years as 
pastor, pioneer, and teacher in the rural 
church field. 

He was born on a farm, still family- 
owned, in Shelby County, Kentucky, on 
June 13, 1896. After attending schools 
in Shelby County, he entered Presby- 
terian-related Centre College in Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, from which he was 
graduated in 1916. After four years of 
farming and one as a junior-high-school 
teacher, he entered Louisville Seminary 
to prepare for the Presbyterian ministry. 

Dr. Hanna was graduated from Louis- 
ville Seminary in 1924. On July 20 of 
that vear he was ordained a minister in 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. by the 
Presbytery of Ebenezer, Kentucky. He 
then turned his attention to the rural 
church. 

He became pastor of the New Provi- 
dence Presbyterian Church, Raphine, 
Virginia. In the twelve years of his pas- 
torate there, the Raphine Church grew 
to a membership of 746 and became one 
of the largest open-country congrega- 
tions in the U.S. Church, At one time 
the congregation had four outlying 
Sunday schools. 

After this service, Dr. Hanna went 
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to Grundy, Virginia, to a congregation 
of 107 members. While at Grundy, Dr. 
Hanna helped organize two new congre- 
gations and build three church plants. 
From Virginia, the rural pastor moved 
to New Albany, Indiana, and transferred 
his membership to the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. His job was to develop 
a group of open-country congregations 
into what was called a “training parish.” 
The multi-church parish was formally 
organized as the Todd-Dickey Rural 
Training Parish. With this action Dr. 
Hanna’s pioneering work in the develop- 
ment of the “Larger Parish” had begun. 
During Dr. Hanna’s time in the rural 
ministry, he also continued with studies. 
In 1939 he received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Theology in Religious Education 





Moderatorial candidates (left to right) C. Morton Hanna, Ralph Waldo Lloyd, and Thomas R. Niven. 


from Louisville Seminary. Two years 
later he was called by Louisville to be 
professor of rural church, In 1944 he 
was also named to be supervisor of field 
work for the seminary, and in 1949 he 
became professor of pastoral leadership. 

With his aid, the Todd-Dickey Parish 
and many others have been organized, 
strengthened, and developed into out- 
standing rural congregations. And for 
the past thirteen years he has gone out 
into the rural field with seminary stu- 
dents and graduates in order to assist 
them in becoming effective servants of 
the country church. The spread of the 
“Larger Parish” movement during the 
past decade has been one of the most 
significant developments in present-day 
American Protestantism. 

Dr. Hanna is a member of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, the Pres- 
byterian Rural Fellowship, the Rural 
Sociological Society, the Fellowship of 
Southern Churchmen, and various other 
groups designed to strengthen the in- 
fluence of the Christian Church in the 
small towns and rural areas of America. 

He has been moderator of both synod 
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and presbytery during his service in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, Centre Col- 
lege and Hanover College, Hanover, 
Indiana, have conferred Doctor of Di- 
vinity degrees upon him. 

In Dr. Hanna’s family there is a long 
tradition of Presbyterian activity. In his 
father’s line, five generations have been 
ruling elders in a country church. One 
of his sons is a larger parish minister in 
Mississippi. The other son is a recently- 
appointed foreign missionary. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 
Maryville College, has spent thirty 
years as a pastor, Christian educator, 
and worker for Protestant cooperation 
and Presbyterian unity, 

He was born in Friendsville, Tennes- 


see, October 6, 1892, the oldest of five 
children. He spent his youth on the 
Uintah Indian Reservation in Utah, 
where his father was in charge of med- 
ical work under the U.S. government. 
He returned to Tennessee for most of 
his high-school education. He was grad- 
uated from Maryville College in 1915. 
After three years as a teacher and ath- 
letic coach at Church-related Westmin- 
ster College, Salt Lake City, Utah, he 
entered the U.S. Army, where he was a 
first lieutenant in the field artillery dur- 
ing World War I, 

Following further service at Westmin- 
ster and a year in business at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Ralph Lloyd entered Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago, where he was graduated in 1924. 
After ordination into the Presbyterian 
ministry, he served churches in Ossian, 
Indiana; Murphysboro, Illinois; and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In 1930 he 
was called to become president of 
Maryville College. 

During his service at Maryville, more 
than eighty students of the college have 
become foreign missionaries, and more 





















than 335 graduates have entered th 
ministry. Because of his interest in cap, 


didates for Christian service, Dr. He 
was elected as one of the first membeny mode 
of the General Assembly’s Council qf degre 
Theological Education. He has aly leges- 
served as president of the Tennesse aPres 
College Association, the National Cop. four © 
ference of Church-Related Colleges, ani sionat 
the Presbyterian College Union. Through ia ii 
articles and addresses he has helped tp 
focus attention on the importance of th Th 
Christian college. the F 
For the past fifteen years, Dr, Lloyd Nebr 
has also been active in the Presbyterian succe 
Church’s relations with other Christian § Midw 
groups. In 1938, Dr. Lloyd became ,§ in the 
member, and in 1941, chairman, of the He 
Church’s Permaaent Commission o § Septe 






roll 
Thec 

In 
Interchurch Relations, which is respon- Corn 
sible for the interests of the Church in § seaX 
the fields of cooperation and union. in t 
As Commission chairman, he has - 

c. 


played a major role in the proposed 
union between the U.S.A., U.S., and Al 


United Presbyterian Churches. Dr. Lloyd teria 
is also chairman of the Joint Negotiating his | 
Committee of the three Churches, the Fror 
group responsible for preparing the Plan § 9s 
of Union which will be voted upon by § Pres 
the General Assemblies of the three for « 
bodies this year. He has also spoken ts 


widely before audiences of the Churches 
about the issues involved in the proposed U 


union of the three major branches of the Chu 
American Presbyterian family. city 
Dr. Lloyd was a delegate to the § #P# 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World bers 
Council of Churches in 1948 and is one chun 
of the two members of the Presbyterian Buil 
Church U.S.A. ort the World Couneil’s § 
Central Committee. He is American has 
secretary of the World Presbyterian Al to ( 
liance and is chairman of the program A 
committee for the Alliance meeting this J ™ 
July in Princeton, New Jersey. He also itis 
serves as a member of the Genera § Dr. 
Ma 
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Board of the National Council of 
Churches. 

He has been a synod and presbytery 
moderator and has received honorary 
degrees from Maryville and Centre Col- 
leges. He is married to the daughter of 
aPresbyterian pastor. One of the Lloyds’ 
four children is a former Philippine mis- 
sionary now serving as pastor of a church 
in Mlinois. 


Thomas Raymond Niven, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Omaha, 
Nebraska, has spent thirty years as a 
successful congregation leader in the 
Midwest and as a planner and teacher 
in the Church’s New Life Movement. 

He was born in Motherwell, Scotland, 
September 5, 1894. As a boy he worked 
in coal mines near his home, and at an 
early age was a member of the local 
labor union. 

"He came to the United States when 
i was sixteen and settled in Chicago, 
is. He financed his way through 
school by working in the Pullman 

a Sherwin-Williams Paint Com- 

factory, and other large business 
ms. 

‘After high school the young Scots- 
Merican entered Presbyterian-related 
Il College in Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
worked his way through Carroll and 
found time to serve a Christian 
mission in Kiel, Wisconsin, which met 
ita lodge hall. He served the mission as 
time permitted for seven years. In 1920 
he was graduated cum laude from Car- 
toll College and entered McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 

In 1923 he was graduated from Mc- 
Cormick, where he was president of the 
senior class and winner of the top prize 
in the department of homiletics, then 
under the direction of Dr. Cleland B. 
McAfee. 

After his ordination into the Presby- 
terian ministry, Thomas Niven began 
his pastoral service at Rochelle, Illinois. 
From Rochelle he went to Portage, Wis- 
consin, for three years, and to the First 
Presbyterian Church, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a decade. In 1937 he was called to 
his present pastorate at the First Church 
of Omaha. 

Under Dr. Niven’s leadership First 
Church, located near the center of the 
city and surrounded by businesses and 
apartment houses, has increased in mem- 
bership from 1,100 to some 2,500, The 
church has accepted its full share in the 
Building Funds Campaign and the con- 
gregation, during Dr. Niven’s ministry, 
has quadrupled its benevolence giving 
to General Assembly causes. 

Although the Church does not have 
an associate pastor or minister of youth, 
itis a center for young people’s activities. 
Dr. Niven’s “Gateways to Life” organi- 
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zation for youth above high-school age 
meets on Sunday evenings with an av- 
erage attendance of 125. “Dr. Tom,” as 
Dr. Niven is usually called, is constantly 
sought after as a counselor for young 
people. In addition, he gives much of his 
time in ministry to the sick, the dis- 
tressed, and older members of the 
church, Last year he made more than 
1,900 hospital and home visits. 

In addition to long service in the af- 
fairs of synod and presbytery, Dr. Niven 
for twelve years was a member of the 
Board of National Missions. He was a 
member of the committee on evangelism 
which planned the New Life Movement. 
He shared in the leadership of many 
New Life training schools and was host 
to the initial school held in Omaha. At 
two recent General Assemblies, he 
helped lead pre-Assembly conferences 
on evangelism. He has also represented 
the Board at the meetings of at least 
seven different synods, 

Dr. Niven has been active in numer- 
ous church, charitable, and civic groups 
in Omaha. At present he is Protestant 
representative on the religious observ- 
ances committee for Omaha’s 1954 cen- 
tennial celebration. He has received 
honorary degrees from Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and from Carroll 
College. 


Poling, The S.E. Post, and 
The Presbyterian Letter 


“Clergymen Are Citizens, Too!” was 
the title of an article by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, in the April 24 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. To date, nobody 
has come forward to dispute the simple 
declarative sentence which comprises 
Dr. Poling’s title, but voices have been 
raised to contest other claims of the essay. 

Dr. Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald, told the Post's readers that some 
Protestant clergymen have been, and 
continue to be, “dupes” of Communist 
propaganda. His article occupied more 
than four pages. In a gesture of fair- 
ness, the editors of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post devoted three pages in the suc- 
ceeding issue to comments by nine other 
clergymen. Five rejected Dr. Poling’s 
point of view, three (one of whom wrote 
for the most part on other matters) 
agreed with him, and one nodded in both 
directions. Henry P. Van Dusen called 
Dr. Poling’s information “a jumble of 
distortions and exaggerations,” adding 
parenthetically that “The Post's rigorous 
300-word space limit prevents docu- 
mentation.” 

Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, ob- 
jected also to the disproportionate space 
afforded for reply and declined to write 


a commentary for the Post. In a state- 
ment for PRESBYTERIAN Lire, however, 
Bishop Sherrill says, “In general Dr. 
Poling does not seem to count many 
clergy as members of the Communist 
Party. He refers to them as the ‘tragic 
few.’ His concern is with the thousands 
of so-called ‘dupes’ who unwittingly aid 
the Communist apparatus. With the ex- 
ception of a few cases involving a hand- 
ful of clergymen, he gives no extended 
specifications. I seem to live in another 
world from Dr. Poling. I may not know 
as many clergy as does Dr. Poling, but I 
am acquainted with a great many, in the 
thousands. In my judgment the clergy 
by their preaching, pastoral work, their 
lives dedicated to God, are the greatest 
bulwark against Communism.” 

Dr. Poling’s chief case in point, meas- 
ured by the space given to it, is the 
“Letter to Presbyterians,” sent forth late 
in 1953 by the General Council of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Bishop Sherrill has 
said, “To one not acquainted with this 
statement, it would seem upon reading 
Dr. Poling’s article that this was a pro- 
Communist statement, as he terms it, ‘a 
tragic mistake.’ Certainly The New York 
Times cannot be called pro-Communist 
or uninformed.” The bishop quotes the 
Times, “The statement . . . deserves to 
be read by every American interested in 
combatting Communism—and that in- 
cludes practically all of us. A more 
profoundly anti-Communist document 
could hardly be imagined. But instead of 
merely denouncing the iniquities of in- 
ternational Communism, which is the 
easiest thing in the world to do, the 
Council has with clarity and courage 
pointed to some of the traps into which 
the American people are in danger of 
falling as they struggle to preserve the 
world and themselves from the Commu- 
nist menace.” 

The bishop adds, “I agree with the 
estimate of the Times and not with Dr. 
Poling.” 

The Post article by the Christian 
Herald editor reports that, in the 1920's 
and early 1930's, many clergymen— 
among Wh Dr. Poling—“fell among 
thieves,” which is the author’s phrase to 
describe his being misled by Commu- 
nist organizations which had for their 
ostensible purposes—aims with which 
Christians could agree. He says: 

“I gave my hearty endorsement to a 
book on Russia that I later discovered to 
be an attack on my own country. Why? 
At the request of an intimate friend who 
vouched for the volume, which I did not 
read until too late, I gave my applause, 
which appeared on the jacket.” 

Bishop Sherrill concludes his remarks, 
“Dr. Poling by his own admission has in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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CHURCH MODEL HAMMOND ORGAN 


For Average to Large Churches and Cathedrals 


An instrument of enormous power and beauty providing a magnificent variety of 
true church tones. The choice of thousands of churches. including world-famous 


eathedrals. The Console of beautifully matched walnut panels has simple, dignified 
quatrefoil carving. 


Manuals: Swell and Great, 61 keys each. 25-note radiating pedal keyboard (de- 
tachable). 9 pre-set keys, 2 sets of 9 adjustable Harmonic Drawbars for each manual. 
(2 for pedals.) One expression pedal controls Swell. Great and Pedals; dynamic 
range — 48 decibels. Hammond Vibrato: provides 3 degrees of true vibrato and “off.” 
Vibrato Chorus with 3 degrees and “off” position. 


Console, including pedal keyboard and bench— $2178. Tone Cabinet with 40 Watt 


output and Reverberation Control Unit, $560. Organ dimensions: 4834” wide, 47” 
deep, 46” high. 


Thinking about a. new organ. ? 


SAVE THESE FACTS: They can help you to choose 
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SPINET MODEL 
HAMMOND ORGAN 


For Small Churches, Chapels and 
Sunday Schools 


This compact, versatile, low-cost organ is be- 
coming increasingly popular both for small 
churches and as a second organ in larger 
churches. Self-contained speaker provides am- 
ple volume to voice its rich, resonant tones. 
Easy to play, the Spinet Model Hammond 
Organ has two manuals, with 44 keys in each. 
Straight 12 note pedal keyboard. Expression 
pedal, and 2 groups of Harmonic Drawbars. 
Can be moved easily to any church room. 
Full price of $1285 includes built-in tone 
equipment and bench. Dimensions, with rack 
and bench: 4554” wide, 43” deep, 42” high. 


CONCERT MODEL 
HAMMOND ORGAN 


For any church that appreciates the finest 


In the hands of a fine organist, this instru- 
ment can contribute magnificently to the 
liturgical music of your church. There is no 
other organ even comparable to it in versa- 
tility. And, it is the organ your church will 
hever outgrow. 

Its outstanding features include: Full 5 
octave manual ensemble, with strength at 
each pitch separately adjustable. 32-note 
radiating concave pedal keyboard built to 
exact AGO specifications. Pedal Solo Unit 
includes 32 foot stops, is tunable to prefer- 
ence. Selective Vibrato and Vibrato Chorus. 

Complete with AGO Pedal Keyboard and 
bench — $2970. Tone Cabinet with 40 Watt 
output (non-directional) and Reverberation 
Control Unit — $585. Organ dimensions: 57” 
wide, 475" deep, 46” high. 


REASONS WHY 35,000 CHURCHES 
HAVE CHOSEN A HAMMOND ORGAN 
@ True to pitch, never needs tuning. 

@ Beautiful church organ tones — an almost 
unlimited variety. 

@Simple to install, extremely low service 
cost record. 





@ World’s lowest-cost complete church organ. 
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the past been naive. I prefer this word to Dr. Mackay suggests dissatisfaction mittec 
his oft-repeated dupe. In my judgment — with the manner in which the prominent “4 
he continues to be so.” Baptist clergyman quoted the Letter § Y°™ 

Dr. Poling deals with the “Letter to when he continues, “Let the author of @ @™™ 
Presbyterians” as in part follows: “The the Post article answer this question; + 
sinister character of communist infiltra- | How did it come about that a Commy. Mac : 
tion, and the uniqueness of its subversive _nist-inspired document came to contain at 
apparatus when it moves in to deceive _ the three basic affirmations which cop. @™. 
the churches is found, as perhaps in no _ stitute the vertebrate structure of the som 
previous document, in this official letter.” “Letter To Presbyterians’? These affirma. af co 
He refers then to two issues of a Com- tions are [here Dr. Mackay repeats the byter 
munist journal, and says, “In the release _ titles of the three sections of the Letters Meth 
of July third, I have underscored inredsix outline]: 1. The Christian Church has« who : 





Competition is solely a 


contest to develop the most 
valuable service for the 
benefit of those served, 


SHERMAN J. SEXTON 


sentences and, in the release of October 
second, nineteen sentences or paragraphs, 
the exact sentiment and, in several in- 
stances, the exact language of which ap- 
peared in the Presbyterian letter.” 

In his next paragraph, Dr. Poling iden- 
tifies Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, as the author of the Letter. 

Moderator Mackay—who was not 
among those whom the Post invited to 
write responses—provides (after stating, 
“The two issues of the Cominform Jour- 


prophetic function to fulfill in every so. 
ciety and in every age; 2. The majesty of 
truth must be preserved at all times 
and at all costs; 3. The sovereign rule of 
God is the controlling factor in history. 

One Presbyterian pastor was among 
the three clergymen who wrote 300 
word items agreeing with Dr. Poling. He 
was Dr, Robert W. Youngs, Scarsdale, 
New York (the others: Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, of Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City; Episcopal Bishop James 
P. DeWolfe of Long Island, New York). 

Dr. Youngs wrote that the Letter was 


nal . . . were never seen by me.... Till “. . . an example of clerical confusion 

Dr. Poling provided the information, I and ecclesiastieal softheadedness in the 
a * ® had not known of the existence of this current struggle with communism.” He read 
publication.”) the following commentary adds, “. . . in its zeal to root out what is a 
u 
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on both the origin of the Letter’s concepts 
and the manner of its authorship: 

“The original sources of ‘A Letter To 
Presbyterians’ were not Communist per- 
versions . . . as Dr, Poling alleges they 
were. The sources were these three: 
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first, the Bible; second, the Presbyterian 
heritage of faith; third, Christian com- 
mon sense applied to the contemporary 
situation. Under the influence of these 
three sources, versions of a proposed 
statement were written and rewritten 
over a period of five weeks by the Chair- 
man of the Council [Dr. Mackay, him- 
self] while he was engaged in constant 
travel. These preliminary versions are 
still in existence. When the last of them 
was completed and presented to the 
General Council, it was examined with 
great care. A small committee was ap- 
pointed. The text was carefully revised. 
Additions and excisions were made. 
Mimeographed copies of the final draft 
were provided for all members of the 


Council, in whose membership, in addi- 


tion to pastors and board executives, 
were nine distinguished members of the 


| laity, both men and women. After sev- 


eral hours’ fruitful discussion the state- 
ment was finally approved by a unani- 
mous standing vote. It will certainly be 
interesting information for the thirty- 
three outstanding men and women from 
all over the nation, who composed the 
Council, that, in approving this letter, 
they were being misled by an ‘influential 
dupe’ who had been master-minded by 
Communists.” 


called demagoguery and _inquisitions, 
the Presbyterian Letter seemed to damn 
with faint praise most earnest efforts to 
root out abieba” 

The Scarsdale pastor may have had 
reference to this passage, “Serious thought 
needs to be given to the menace of Com- 
munism in the world of today and to the 
undoubted aim on the part of its leaders 
to subvert the thought and life of the 
United States. Everlasting vigilance is 
also needed, and appropriate precau- 
tions should be constantly taken, to fore- 
stall the insidious intervention of a for- 
eign power in the internal affairs of our 
country. In this connection Congres- 
sional committees, which are an impor- 
tant expression of democracy in action, 
have rendered some valuable services to 
the nation.” 

The original Post article, which did 
not identify the paragraphs and phrases 
which were alleged to correspond to 
Communist phrases, also refrained from 
identifying “. . . a distinguished publi- 
cist who is a ruling elder of an influential 
Presbyterian church,” and who is quoted 
by Dr. Poling as follows: “It is an interim 
statement, written by the Moderator . .. 
and officially released by the General 
Council. But finally only the General As- 
sembly speaks for the Presbyterian de- 
nomination. I do not believe that the 
General Assembly will ever endorse this 
letter as written and released. I do be- 
lieve that the letter misrepresents the 
great majority of all Presbyterians and 
would be so proved if and when sub- 
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mitted to the General Assembly.” 

The General Assembly meets next 
week. Dr. Poling will agree with the un- 
named publicist, the unnamed publicist 
will agree with Dr. Youngs, and Dr. 
Mackay will agree with all the foregoing 
that “ finally only the General As- 
sembly speaks for the Presbyterian de- 
nomination.” The Assembly is made up 
of commissioners from the several pres- 
pyteries, some of whom may agree with 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
who said in the May 1 Post, “The attack 
upon Dr. John Mackay is below-the-belt 
punching” ; or with Dr. Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, President of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations, who asked, 
“Does Dr. Poling approve of the excesses 
fof Congressional investigations]? Has he 
nothing to say about the manner in 
which the names of George Marshall, 
John Haynes Holmes, Stephen Wise and 
others have been blackened? How, does 
he think, would Jesus or Jeremiah fare in 
the asphyxiating climate which prevails 
today?” 

The highest executive office of the 
General Assembly is held by Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake. He told the Post’s 
readers of a German Lutheran pastor 
who wrote the Presbyterians that “If our 
Church in Germany, at the beginnings 
of Hitler, had warned against him as 
unanimously and thoroughly as you do 
today against the corresponding move- 
ment in America, we might have been 
spared perhaps unspeakable grief and 
guilt. 

Meantime, no presbytery has sent an 
overture condemning the General Coun- 
cil Letter, but the Presbyteries of Willa- 
mette (Oregon), Houston, Genesee 
(New York), Neosho (Kansas), Pittsburgh 
("... strongly commends the statement 
..as a prophetic utterance in defense of 
Cod’s sovereignty, of the majesty of truth, 
and of other Biblical principles.”) Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and New York have 
taken the initiative to endorse officially 
the Letter, which said of Communism, 
“Just because God rules in the affairs of 
men, Communism ... is foredoomed to 
failure”; and adds, “Communism en- 
slaves in the name of freedom.” 


Presbyterian Women: 
June Quadrennial 


Preparation for the National Meeting 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
continues as a focus of Presbyterian 
women’s attention. As delegates and 
visitors pack their suitcases and make 
last-minute arrangements for their fam- 
ilies during their absence, members of 
the Presbyterian Women’s Organizations 
executive committee and their assistants 
are readying final plans for programs, 
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Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan of Natl. Council 


of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. 


housing, and all the myriad details that 
enable a large assembly to run without 
hitch. As of April 27, full-time registra- 
tion was 3,800—nearly double the at- 
tendance at the 1950 quadrennial 
meeting. 

As it is hoped that the week of the 
meeting, June 1 to 7, will be a period of 
rededication and recommitment, the pro- 
gram has been developed to provide 
inspiration and information. The morn- 
ing sessions—to be held in Purdue's im- 
posing Hall of Music—will begin with a 
dedication of the day, led by Mrs, J. T. 
Robison of Texarkana, Texas and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Christian Education. 
Then will follow a forty-five-minute 
Bible-study period, conducted by Dr. 
Samuel H. Moffett of Princeton, New 
Jersey. After the business meeting, at 
which Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, pres- 
ident of the PWO National Council, is 
to preside, will conte the Challenge 
Hour. Speakers on various days will in- 
clude Mrs. Buchanan, Dr, Charles T. 
Leber, Mrs. Albert G. Parker, Jr., Mrs. 
Paul Moser, Dr. Hermann N. Morse, 
Miss Bernice Damian, and Dr. Ganse 
Little. 

After luncheon, the women will divide 
into more than one hundred discussion 
groups, meeting in university classrooms. 
The general discussion topics will be: 
Wednesday, policy recommendations for 
women’s organizations; Thursday and 
Friday, personal implications of the 
quadrennium theme “Christ Is the Way”; 
Saturday, organizational implications of 
the theme. During this period, the day 
visitors’ convocations will be held. 

Before gathering at five o'clock for 
the conversation hours with missionaries 
and other guests, the delegates and 
visitors are to have free time to make 
their purchases at the National and 
Foreign Mission Boards’ gift shops, visit 
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the Westminster Bookstore and Presby- 
terian Distribution Service, inspect ex- 
hibits, and preview films. 

Via addresses, drama, and worship, 
the evening programs, also in the Hall 
of Music, will develop aspects of the 
quadrennium theme. At the opening 
session on June 1, the keynote speaker 
will be Mrs. James D. Wyker, president 
of United Church Women. On the sec- 
ond evening “Christ Is the Way of 
Truth” is to be the topic of the address 
by Dr, John A. Mackay, Moderator of 
the 165th General Assembly. Speaking 
choirs from the First Presbyterian 
Church, South Bend, Indiana, will also 
take part. 

On Thursday night, testimony by fra- 
ternal delegates and workers from three 
continents will stress that “Christ Is the 
Way of Hope.” Also participating will 
be the National Missions Mosaic Choir 
and the Maryville, Tennessee, College 
Choir. 

The next evening’s theme—“Christ Is 
the Way of Love”—will be amplified by 
what is sure to be one of the National 
Meeting’s highlights. For then the Pur- 
due Little Theater will give the only 
stage presentation of Paul I. Wellman’s 
bestselling novel The Chain. Movie and 
TV rights for the novel have already 
been sold, but the author has permitted 
the dramatization of his work for this 
one night. 

Miss Leila Anderson, newly elected 
assistant general secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; Miss Cor- 
nelia M. van Asch van Wijck, member 
of the Commission on Life and Work 
of Women of the World Council of 
Churches; and Miss Helen Kim, pres- 
ident of Ewha College, Seoul, Korea; 
will speak on the theme “Christ Is the 
Way of Peace” on Saturday night. Par- 
ticipants in the worship sequence are to 
be women nationals, American service- 
men, and young candidates for full-time 
Christian service. 

Sunday’s schedule includes Bible 
classes, taught by over one hundred 
teachers of Crossroads. Then there will 
be a morning service at which Dr. Louis 
H. Evans, National Missions minister-at- 
large, is to preach. In the afternoon Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly, will conduct the 
Communion service and give the Com- 
munion meditation. The evening pro- 
gram will be “Pilgrim’s Progress, 1954,” 
a dramatic worship service of dedication. 
“Christ Is the Way,” a new hymn com- 
posed by Mrs. H. D. Willits of Portland, 
Oregon, is to be introduced. 

At the final session on Monday morn- 
ing, there will be the installation of the 
new executive committee (elected 
Thursday ); an address by Dr. Glenn W. 
Moore, Secretary of the General Coun- 
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cil; and the new president's closing me. 
sage. 

It is estimated that 300 additional rep. 
resentatives of business, professional 
and evening groups will be on hand fo, 
the weekend. Among the activities 
planned to meet their special interests 
is a luncheon on Saturday at which the 
role of business women in the Church 
will be considered, Afternoon discussion 
groups will have as their topics: “Chris. 
tian Witness in Business Life” and 
“Concerns of Evening Groups.” 

Mrs. Rosa Page Welch will have gen. 
eral charge of the music throughout the 
week, appearing as soloist, and leader 
of group singing. The National Missions 
Mosaic Choir and the Maryville College 
Choir will take part in the worship 
services and in the group singing. 


James S. Crutchfield 
—A Memorial Minute 


The following has been recorded in 
the minutes of the Board of Directors of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: 

“Elder James Stapleton Crutchfield of 
the Sewickley Presbyterian Church, 
Pennsylvania, died in the Sewickley 
Valley Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl. 
vania on April 15, 1954. Death came in 
his eightieth year. He served faithfully 
as a director of our Church’s magazine 
from the beginning of publication, his 
roots of interest going back to his service 
with The Pecnligharien, which ceased 
publication shortly after the General As- 
sembly established PresByTERIAN Lire. 
At the beginning, his was a ministry of 
conciliation as a one-hundred-seventeen- 
year-old paper ceased its existence anda 
new magazine sought to conserve the 
values of the former paper, the while 
embracing the new hopes and dreams of 
our communion. 

“At the end, he sat in council with 
this Board of Directors—twenty-three 
days before his death—and spoke with 
vigor of new dreams to be dreamed and 
of new frontiers to be crossed. 

“His own formal education ceased be- 
fore the close of a second year in high 
school, but he came to serve as a trustee 
of both Grove City College and Western 
Theological Seminary. Moreover, he 
maintained a lively interest in the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China, 
and was the chairman of the board of the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School in 
Kentucky until he helped establish its 
affiliation with Berea College. 

“Often described as a political liberal, 
he was really a Christian of social pas- 
sion. In World War I, he served as 
deputy food administrator for Pennsyl- 
vania, working with the late Howard J. 
Heinz. In World War II, he was Alle- 
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“The editors of the Associated Church 
Press,” the resolution added, “confess 
‘before Almighty God their personal and 
vocational sins, both of omission and 
commission, rededicate themselves to 
the love for truth rather than any frag- 
ment of the truth, and commit them- 
selves anew to the publication of the 
glad tidings that the God of Creation 
has a redemptive purpose for all the 
peoples of the earth.” 

Another adopted resolution affirmed 
the editors’ faith in “the strength of our 
democratic principles of government to 
meet national and international danger.” 
It recorded their conviction that “neither 
organizations nor individuals should be 
listed by government agencies or offices 
as ‘subversive’ in violation of due pro- 
cess of law as guaranteed in the Consti- 
tution.” 

A third resolution commended indi- 
viduals and agencies that “in the year 
past fought the good fight for the free- 
dom and wholeness of man’s God-given 
personality.” Specifically cited for such 
“distinctive contributions” were: 

President Eisenhower—“for his pro- 
posal that the nations of the world pool 
their nuclear resources for use in peace- 
ful pursuits”; 

The United Nations—“for its steady 
and inspired progress, despite many 
handicaps, as the best political hope for 
world peace”; 

Those U. S. Senators and Congress- 
men, the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches, and other respon- 
sible church groups “who have remem- 
bered that the path to security is through 
freedom and justice’—for their bills, 
statements, and suggestions for “the 
orderly reform of procedures used in the 
investigations of subversion and for ask- 
ing vigilance against those who would 
subvert American freedom by fear”; 

Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of Washington, D.C.; the Right Rever- 
end Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; John A. Mackay, Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; and 
Edward R. Murrow and Elmer Davis, 
radio, TV, and news commentators—for 
“unwavering and splendid service to the 
cause of civil liberty”; 

The producers and exhibitors of the 
film Martin Luther—for making and 
showing “one of the great motion pic- 
tures of our time, thus making known 
the character of our Protestant heritage.” 

Another resolution noted that dele- 
gates to the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston, 
Illinois, in August will come “not as am- 
bassadors of foreign powers nor as ex- 
ponents of the several economic and 
political orders but as fellow Christians 
joining in the quest for truth and as men 
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and women seeking to resolve their dif- 
ferences so they may unite to serve.” 

“We, therefore, welcome them,” the 
editors said, “and call upon all North 
Americans to welcome each delegate 
and journalist who will come from far 
or near to attend this council of Chris- 
tianity seeking to make common cause 
for good in the world.” 


Henderson Named 


Leprosy Mission Head 


The Reverend Harold Hayes Hender- 
son, former head of the Committee on 
Resettlement Services of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., has been 
elected general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Leprosy Missions, Inc. Mr. Hender- 
son, who will assume his new duties on 
July 1, succeeds Dr. Eugene R. Kellers- 
berger, who retired last December. 

Mr. Henderson served from 1920 to 
194l asa Presbyterian missionary in Ko- 
rea, where he was principal of the Mis- 
sion Boys’ Academy in Taegu, and at the 
same time acted as missionary pastor for 
twenty small churches. In 1924 and 
1928 he had charge of the Taegu Lep- 
rosy Home, then one of the world’s largest. 

American Leprosy Missions, the only 
Protestant agency in this country for lep- 
rosy relief, aids or maintains 166 settle- 
ments and clinics in thirty-two countries, 
where more than 50,000 patients receive 
treatment. The work is carried on in co- 
operation with sixty-two Protestant de- 
nominational and _ interdenominational 
mission groups here and abroad. 


Pupils from school for the deaf with “One Great Hour of Sharing” offerings, 
The Reverend Frank Grebe is shown in chapel of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, with (left to right) Reba Euline, Carol Armstrong, John Young, 
Joan Dochtermann, and Miss Grace Donnald, a member of the school’s faculty, 


Of People and Places 


@ Handicapped children help others. 
For some time approximately fifty 
Protestant children have been meeting 
for religious instruction and worship 
in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, New York. They 
are pupils in the nearby Lexington 
School for the Deaf. Once a month the 
Reverend Frank Grebe, one of the pas- 
tors of the church, meets with the chil- 
dren. Mr. Grebe and Miss Grace 
Donnald, a member of the faculty of the 
Lexington School, give instruction to the 
children through the medium of lip 
reading and a series of visual presenta 
tions using an opaque projector, slidé 
projector, and movie projector. ‘ 

This year forty of the children pate 
ticipated in the “One Great Hour of 
Sharing” project and presented their of 
fering boxes at a special service held” 
recently during their regular monthly 
instruction period. 


@ Pastor dies in plane crash. Last month, 
while on a mission in search of a missing” 
jet T-33, the Reverend Edward G. Com 
rad, pastor of the Aisquith Presbyteria® 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland, was killed 
when the plane crashed, during a thiek 
fog, in Chesapeake-Bay mud flats. Mt 
Conrad had been serving as chaplain of 
the Civil Air Patrol East Baltimore 
Squadron at the time of his death. With 
him was Captain Anthony Synodinos, @ 
veteran of 130 combat missions during 
World War EI. 
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jan-related Hastings College, Hast- 
‘age Nebraska, recently announced the 
receipt of a gift of $100,000 toward its 
development program. The gift, pre- 
sented by the sons and daughters of Mr. | 
and Mrs. Edwin E. Perkins, of River 
Forest, Illinois, will be used toward the 
construction of the Fine Arts Building. 
A recital hall in the building will be 
gamed “Perkins Hall,” in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Perkins. A gift of funds for the 
purchase of a pipe organ for the hall is 
being made by Mr. and Mrs. John 


@ Hastings development program. Pres- | 





sition, a total of $620,000 has | 
been subscribed to the program by 2,665 
individuals, These funds are expected 
to be used for a new Science Hall. 





@ Fashions and songs of yore. As a part 
of the celebration of the one hundredth 
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As a salute to those attending the Conven- 
tion, a “‘Carillonic Bells’ instrument will 
pour forth its glorious music. Listen to the 
tonal brilliance and crystal clarity of these 
bells—let your ear prove that they would be 
the wise choice for your own church. 

For full information visit the display of 
Schulmerich equipment at the Convention, 
or write 


“Carillonic Bells” 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC., 5119 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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*“Carillonic Bells" is a trademark for products of Schulmerich Electronics, inc, 
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GOING AWAY . . . to school or college this year? 
You'll find a helpful directory on page 37 of this issue. 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet G3, Pulpit Book P23. 
Budget Pian if you wish. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
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Long Island City! &.Y 
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anniversary of the First Presbyterian 

ri Church, Independence, Iowa (the Rev- 

ik erend William H. Kettlitz, pastor), mem- 

soi ‘bers and children of the congregation 

culty presented a historical pageant— 

‘ ‘Through the Years with Song and 

Gown.” Old-time gowns and suits, me- 
mentos kept by residents of the typical 
lowa rural community of 5,000, were 
worn. The review was presented re- 

thers. cently for all church women of Inde- 

fifty pendence, and later for the public. 

eting Songs associated with each decade of 

rship § the past century were sung by the 

erian § church choir. Among them were “Tent- 

They § ing Tonight on the Old Camp Ground,” 

gton § “When You and I Were Young, Maggie,” 

1 the Band “Among My Souvenirs.” 

pas- The pageant participants have been 

chil- § invited to present the review in Septem- 

race § ber at the Iowa State Fair, and hope to 

the ff beable to accept the honor. 

) the 
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ng Mr. Howard Leacos, dressed in Gay 
‘Ws fashion, astride high-wheel bicycle. 
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no cord on the neck 


Enjoy Maico’s remarkable new kind of hearing, made 
possible by this new kind of wearing. You hear sound 
more naturally, you know where sound is coming from. 
You enjoy a completely new clarity of sound. 
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NEWS 


@ $300,000 memorial gift. Announce- 
ment was made recently by the trustees 
of Presbyterian-related Trinity Univer- 
sity, San Antonio, Texas, of the receipt 
of a gift of $300,000 toward the college’s 
multi-million-dollar Development Pro- 
gram. The memorial contribution estab- 
lished the “E. B. and Myrtle McFarlin 
Dormitory for Women,” and was pre- 














Established 1853 


Seventy-eight branches offer- 
ing complete banking service 
are located throughout 
Greater New York for your 


convenience. 


Head Office: 13 William Street, N.Y.C. 
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FOR YOUR CHURCH 


replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U.S. and Christian 
flags for Churches, Sunday 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Tear out and write 
today for free catalogue 
and direct-factory price list. 


FAMILY RESORT 


OUR BUSINESS IS YOUR PLEASURE 


CAMP SKYLAND 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


offers a refreshing vacation for your 
family in a Christian atmosphere. Games 
with genial folk, or quiet if you wish. No 
bar. Moderate rates. Write for illustrated 
folder. The W. J. Norton Family, Rt. +3. 
South Hero, Vermont. (Owner-operated 


Do your church flags need " 
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/sented to the college by Mr. and Mrs. 


E. B. McFarlin, members of the Laurel 
Heights Methodist Church. The dormi- 


tory consists of four separate structures 
| -three living units and a lounge. Mem- 
orial designations are “Myrtle McFarlin 
| Hall,” “Elizabeth Rhea _ Infirmary,” 
| “Heidi McFarlin Lounge,” “Isabel Mc- 


Farlin Hall,” and “Susannah Wesley 


| Hall.” 


@ Spring vacation work camp. Fifteen 


young people from the Westminster 
Foundation at Ohio State University 
spent half their recent spring vacation in 
a work camp at the Mountaineer Mining 
Mission, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
This National Missions project reaches 
people in the northern part of that state, 
near the Pennsylvania and Maryland 
borders. 

The Reverend Wilfred G. Sawyier, 


| W. F. director at the university, and the 
young people dug a basement for a 


chapel at the preaching point of Bertha 
Hill and did various painting jobs 
around the Miners’ Memorial Swimming 
Pool in Pursglove, near Morgantown. 
When skeptical townspeople saw them 
in action, they volunteered to join them. 
They attended evening discussions and 
a young people’s party, visited a coal 
mine and the University of Morgantown. 


Fraternity pledges from Carroll College help janitor of Waukesha (Wisconsin) 
Presbyterian Church scrub chairs in church’s primary department. From left? 








check or money 
$398 os 
Hertford 3, Conn, 


Mr. W. E. Cox, John Lauderback, Earl Oak, Robert Hoskins, and Richard Skow 





not completely replaced all hazing activi- 
ties. Carroll College authorities say it has 





@ Youth coached in evangelism. 4) 
proximately 100 teenagers, members , 
the Westminster Fellowship of Amari 
(Texas) Presbytery, recently attended, 
visitation evangelism training program 
which was held in the Westminster Pres. 
byterian Church, Amarillo (the Rey. 
erend William E. Everheart, pastor), 
The young people, some of whom drow 
120 miles through a severe dust storm, 
were from seven towns in the Panhandk 
area. After a training course and a sen. 
ice of preparation, they traveled t 
various city points and called on teenage 
newcomers, the unchurched, and thog 
on the inactive rolls of the Westminste; 
and First Churches of Amarillo. So ep. 
thusiastic were the young evangelists 
that they are planning to continue the 
program in their own localities, The Rev. 
erend E. Wilson Cole, pastor of Fint 
Presbyterian Church, Childress, Texas, 
and Mr. Everheart act as advisers to the 
young people. 























@ “Help Week” aids community. Re.’ 
cently, pledges from five fraternities and 
one sorority of Presbyterian-related 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
spent three days helping _ nearby 
churches and the Salvation Army in spe- 
cial work projects. Previously, similar 
pre-initiation activities were confined to 
cleaning and painting the student union, 
fraternity houses, and sorority suites, 
and helping to complete Waukesha’ 
Youth Center. While “Help Week” has 





nevertheless substituted community 
helpfulness for pranks played in former 
vears. 
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[tis difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


How smart can 
machines be? 


Back in the twenties there was a stage play about 
a factory that made mechanical men, who repaid 
their creators by trying to wreck civilization. The 
term “robot” has made people uneasy ever since. 


How smart can a machine be? At General Electric 
we're beginning to find out. For some years now 
we've been working with machines that come star- 
tlingly close to duplicating the thought processes of 
men. 


Can they outsmart men? The reassuring fact is just 
the opposite: they make men even smarter by taking 
over routine mental chores and freeing men for the 
creative thinking only human minds can encompass. 


General Electric is using machines with “electronic 
brains” in engineering, accounting and management 
to speed our most important product, progress. 


A jet engine used to be designed by trial and error. 
You had to build it first, or a costly model, to find 
out how it would work. Now, an electronic computer 
helps solve long and complex jet development prob- 
lems in advance. In 15 minutes it goes through 8 mil- 
lion mathematical calculations and comes up with 
an answer that would take a mathematician 7 years. 
With “think machines,” engineers can bring you 
new and better products quicker. 


It used to take seven days to put together the pay- 
foll in one of our plants. Now an “electronic brain” 







gets rid of the drudgery and cuts the time to four 
hours. 


In management, “hunch” is giving way to fact. 
Electronic data-processing machines can zip through 
head-spinning statistics on things like market changes, 
product design factors and income trends to come up 
with the answers General Electric managers need to 
make sound decisions, not hopeful guesses. Patterns 
emerge that make it possible to avoid errors. In time 
new light may be shed on the reasons for boom and 
bust. It looks like everyday living might catch up at 
last with our fantastic progress in science. 


Machines that can read, write, do arithmetic, 
measure, feel, remember, now make it possible to 
take the load off men’s minds, just as machines have 
eased the burden on our backs. 


But these fantastic machines still depend on people 
to design and build and guide and use them. What 
they replace is drudgery—not people. Or General 
Electric wouldn’t be so enthusiastic about them. Be- 
cause it’s people, with their hopes, desires and jobs, 
that we'depend on for customers. Machines can’t 
dream. 


Don’t worry; smart though they are, machines will 
never be as smart as people. Not while people are 
smart enough to think them up, smart enough to let 
them do man’s drudging work. 


Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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BOOKS 


“Freedom Is the 


N every age, man has been concerned 
with freedom. “But, I was born free,” 
said Paul. “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” thundered Patrick Henry. As 
long ago as 500 B.c. Aeschylus wrote: 
“Praise not, O man, the life beyond con- 
trol, nor that which bows unto a tyrant’s 
sway. Know that the middle way is dear- 
est unto God. . 

The books reviewed here all have 
something to say about freedom. Two, 
an autobiography and a historical novel, 
deal with the suppression of freedom in 
the shadow cast by Rome. 

People’s Padre, by Emmett McLough- 
lin, (Beacon; $3.95.) The son of Irish 
immigrant parents was fifteen when he 
entered St. Anthony’s Seminary in Santa 
Barbara. Twelve years later, in 1934, 
at the age of twenty-seven, Emmett Mc- 
Loughlin emerged as a Franciscan priest, 
assigned to a parish in the south side of 
Phoenix—one of the worst slum areas in 
the United States, 

By 1947, sandy-haired, good-humored 
Father Emmett was one of the best 
known figures in Arizona. He had organ- 
ized a slum clearance campaign and 
wangled federal funds for three major 
housing projects. He set up the first ma- 
ternity clinic in the history of the state. 

The young Franciscan was following 
the precepts of Saint Francis in min- 
istering to the outcasts of the city — 
Negroes, Mexicans, “white trash,” pros- 
titutes, outlaws,°glassy-eyed victims of 
denatured alcohol. 

Then he began a crusade for a hos- 
pital for the poor, which did not dis- 
criminate as to race or creed or ability 
to pay. In 1943 the 232-bed St. Monica's 
Hospital was built at a cost of $500,000. 

When his hierarchy charged him with 
neglect of priestly duties, Emmett Mc- 
Loughlin resigned from the Franciscan 
Order, after agonizing soul-searching. 

In this warm, human book (banned 
by the Roman Catholic Church) Emmett 
McLoughlin documents the life and 
teachings within the Franciscan Order. 
To him love of God could be expressed 
only through love of man and not 
through rituals and sacraments. “This be- 
lief,” he says, “was the issue that caused 
my break with Romanism.” 

The Huguenot, by Donald Douglas. 
(Dutton; $5.00.)This carefully researched 
historical volume shows the influence 
exercised by the Huguenots in early 
America. Forced to leave their French 
homeland because of religious persecu- 
tion, they came in sizable numbers add- 
ing their special skills, their hard work, 
and their character to the molding of 
America. 
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Name of Virtue” 


The central figure in the story is Apol- 
los Rivoire, young son of a Huguenot 
family, who became the father of Paul 
Revere. 

Divided into three parts, the book 
first deals with the Rivoire family in 
France, living in the vineyard country 
near Bordeaux; the second with Apol- 
los’s voyage to America; the third with 
his life in Colonial America, where he 
served his apprenticeship in the shop of 
a silversmith in Boston. 

The Christian World Mission in Our 
Day, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
(Harper; $2.50.) In this small volume, 
which includes lectures given in 1953 
and 1954 in several theological semi- 
naries, Dr. Latourette points out the main 
features of “yesterday” (1815-1914) and 
“today” (1914-1954) and the manner 
in which the gospel was brought to bear 
in those times. 

“In all this,” he says, “both yesterday 
and in our day, we must seek to under- 
stand how God works. We must do so 
that we may know better how to work 
with him.” 

In the face of the closing of China, the 
uprisings in Africa, threats in India, and 
general uncertainty all over the world, 
Dr. Latourette takes inventory, Then he 
offers practical suggestions to guide 
future Christian endeavors. 

Author of more than twenty books, 
Dr. Latourette, Sterling Professor Emeri- 
tus of Missions and Oriental History at 
Yale, has written a monumental work on 
the history of Christianity. 

Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent, by Henry 
Steele Commager. (Oxford University 
Press; $2.50.) The five essays by the 
distinguished historian and professor of 
history of Columbia University have 
appeared previously in magazines or as 
lectures. 

The argument that runs through all 
five is that we must preserve and encour- 
age the exercise of freedom of inquiry, 
investigation, dissent, association, edu- 
cation, science, literature, politics. Free- 
dom is not a luxury that we can indulge 
in when at last we have security and 
prosperity and enlightenment; it is rather 
antecedent to all of these, for without 
it we can have neither security nor 
prosperity nor enlightenment. 

Dr. Commager believes that, “Govern- 
ment and society have a paramount in- 
terest in independence, originality, het- 
erodoxy, criticism, nonconformity, be- 
cause all experience teaches that it is 
out of these that come new ideas, and 
because every society needs a continuous 
re-examination of old ideas and a con- 
tinuous flow of new ideas. And it is rele- 


Leslie D. Weatherhead 


vant to remember, too, that it is non 
conformity that needs encouragement. 
As William Ellery Channing said over 
a century ago, “We have conservatives 
enough.’ ” 

That Immortal Sea, by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. (Abingdon; $2.50.) A col. 
lection of sermons by one of the worlds 
great preachers, pastor of London’s City 
Temple for the past eighteen years. 

Dr. Weatherhead is at present leading 
a building funds campaign in England 
as well as in the United States to rebuild 
the famous 314-year-old City Tempk, 
which was destroyed by incendiary 
bombs in 1941 during the blitz. 

The title of the book comes from 
Wordsworth: 


Hence in a season of calm weather 

Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal 
sea 

Which brought us hither. 


In each of the seventeen messages 4 
deep and spiritual need in our lives is 
discussed with sympathy—with Jesus 
held up as the fulfillment. 

With insight and understanding, Dr. 
Weatherhead shows us how to find and 
live in the immortal world of the spitit, 
which is our heritage and home. 

The Conflict in Education, by Robert 
M. Hutchins. (Harper; $2.00.) Dt. 
Hutchins rejects the concept of educe 
tion as adjustment to environment, as@ 
meeting of immediate needs, or as 4 
means of bringing about social reform 
Rather he feels “the object of formal it 
stitutional liberal education in youth 
to prepare the young to educate them 
selves throughout their lives.” 

—Manry SETH 
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Time for Controversy 

AAR. Peeper'’s hesitant romance has 
"e had countless televiewers watch- 
w wistfully for weeks. Sergeant Joe 
fiday's terse reports on his investiga- 
continue to entertain millions. 
igeys latest lunacies seem to keep 
America enthralled en masse. But the top 
Hoop ratings recently have gone to a 
whose feature player is Senator 
h R. McCarthy. 

Senator McCarthy’s previous appear- 


Mies on the See It Now program of Ed- 


wad R. Murrow had given good ad- 
vance billing for the hearings. On 
Mareh 9 and April 6 and April 13, when 
that program concerned itself with the 
Bea of Senator McCarthy, it attracted 
wide notice. Innumerable viewers plus 
a astonishing volume of fan mail were 
the result. As the telegrams, phone calls, 
and letters poured into CBS, they over- 
whelmingly supported the views of Mr. 
Murrow criticizing the Senator and his 
tactics. 

In the second of these two now- 
famous programs the Senator had his 
opportunity to reply to the damaging 
criticism of Mr, Murrow. He elected to 
present a film whose scenes he could con- 
trol, and spurned the chance for a face- 
to-face interview. He was presented with 
studio make-up against a backdrop of 
the familiar properties of desk, books, 
papers, and (for this occasion) a world 
globe. He appealed with the time- 
honored phraseology of political rhetoric 
to our love of home, of church, of com- 
munity, to our feeling for worship, our 
concern for children, our passion for 
freedom. 

Senator McCarthy has traditionally 
built his case on a syllogism, based on 
associations. He establishes a convincing 
premise that Communists exist, associ- 
ates a man’s name with that existence, 
and leaves the impression that the man 
isa Communist. This he did again in the 
TV film, and Mr. Murrow retaliated. In 
a press interview that same night, he 
named it “just one more example of his 
[McCarthy's] typical tactic of attempt- 
ing to tie up to Communism anyone who 
disagrees with him.” 

Several of the Senator’s sinister-sqund- 
ing charges turned out to be bombast. 
He accused the commentator of belong- 
ing tc the Industrial Workers of the 
World. Murrow replied that this was “a 
false charge manufactured by Senator 
McCarthy.” The Senator charged that 
Mr. Murrow had acted on behalf of the 
Russian espionage system when he 
headed up the work of the Institute of 
International Education in the ’thirties. 
Replied Murrow: Russia was one of the 

countries in which the Institute at- 
tempted to place students, and there 
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was nothing treasonous about such ne- 
gotiations. In the subsequent broadcast 
on April 13, Mr. Murrow devoted a 
minor portion of the time to answering 
this and other charges from the Senator. 
Then he said, “I believed twenty years 
ago, and I believe today, that mature 
Americans can engage in controversy 
and conversation, in the clash of ideas 
with Communists anywhere without be- 
coming contaminated or converted. I 
believe that our faith, our conviction, our 
determination, are stronger than theirs, 
and that we can compete, and success- 
fully, not only in the area of bombs, but 
of ideas.” 

Senator McCarthy had also taken a 
swipe at Murrow as a member of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. The 
Senator claimed the ACLU has been 
cited as a Communist front organization. 
The fact is that the Dies committee 
found “there was not any evidence that 
the ACLU was a Communist front or- 


ganization.” The Senator had quoted | 


unverified claims of an old, repudiated 
legislative committee in California to 
support his point. 


Actually the ACLU is interested only 


in protecting civil liberties. This they 
did on behalf of the Senator himself at 
least twice. In 1952 they defended his 
right to appear on a Seattle TV station 
that had denied him time. And in the 
hearings concerning the case of Private 
Schine, they have defended his right of 
cross-examination, adding significantly, 
“that every accused person should be al- 
lowed to cross-examine his accusers,” an 
opinion that the Senator has not always 
shared. 

Mr. Murrow has replied to all the 
charges that the Senator leveled against 
him, but doesn’t acknowledge any need 
of lectures about the evils of Commu- 
nism. These, he reminded his TV audi- 
ence, he knows at first hand from his ex- 
periences as a correspondent in Europe. 
In his arguments, however, he has not 
made any claims to omniscience: “Hav- 
ing searched my conscience and m 
files, I cannot contend that I have al- 
ways been right or wise. But I have at- 
tempted to pursue the truth with some 
diligence, and to report it, even though 
as in this case, I had been warned in ad- 


vance that I would be subjected to the | 


attentions of Senator McCarthy.” 

Some observers have credited Mr. 
Murrow with forcing a turning-point in 
the political fortunes of Senator Mc- 


Carthy. That would be hard to prove. | 
What may actually have come in this | 
exchange, however, is a turning-point in | 


the fortunes of television, recognizing 
that controversy, honestly presented, 
makes stronger, better programs. 

—J. C. Wynn 





A wonderful new book by 
THE OVERSTREETS 
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Mind Alive 


By Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet 
A practical and inspiring book 
that will help you enjoy life to 
the full and to understand your- 
self and others. 
“An encouraging and optimistic 
look at ourselves .. . They not 
only tell us what we must do 
but they show us how... with 
a modesty and conviction that 
makes us want to try.” 
—Saturday Review 
$3.75 at all 
bookstores 
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REPORT TO THE CHURCH 


(Continued from page 12) 


to meet the challenge with the coopera- 
tion of our National Missions Board. It 
has been thrilling to find new commu- 
nities born in a few months’ time where, 
in many instances, Presbyterian churches 
offer the first centers of community life. 

But much more must be done than is 
being done. Here is a sobering fact: The 
proportion of people on the new fron- 
tiers who have a church home is very 
much less than in the country as a 
whole. This situation calls for vision and 
an enlightened policy, but also for con- 
secrated resolution. No mere tradition 
regarding the location of a church build- 
ing must be allowed to hinder a church 
or congregation making the contribution 
which is required by the present-day 
needs of people. A church must be lo- 
cated where the people are and not 
where traditional sentiment and old fam- 
ily ties would like to keep it. If mere 
sentiment and tradition have their un- 
disputed way, a church can easily be- 
come, as some churches already have 
become, a monument to God’s memory 
rather than a monument to his glory. 

Our Church stands also where con- 
flict begins to rage. The American fron- 
tier was once the symbol of pure be- 
yondness. It was “the hitherside of free 
land,” the line beyond which lay great 
unoccupied spaces, waiting to be taken 
over by pioneering men of energy and 
faith. In European history, on the other 
hand, the frontier has meant a line be- 
tween two fortified zones. It has been 
an embattled line. In these last times the 
traditional European sense of “frontier” 
begins to become real in our national 
life. The frontier takes on an aspect of 
embattledness. 

On the new American frontier we 
witness the clash of opposing forces. 
Totally different views on freedom and 
Americanism, conflicting attitudes to- 
ward truth and error, violent disagree- 
ments as to what to do with certain 
books and people, are becoming real 
and acute. As I have moved across the 
country, talked to all sorts of persons 
and read a wide variety of area news- 
papers, something has startled me. The 
equivalent of a counter-revolution is in 
operation in this country. 

Our Protestant tradition, that heritage 
of thought and life which was be- 
queathed to us by the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the seventeenth century and by the 
Founders of the Republic in the eight- 
eenth, are both in danger. Under the 
guise of fighting Communism, a subtle 
but potent assault is under way against 
some very sacred things in our American 
heritage of freedom. 

It was an awareness of this situation 
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that led the General Council of our 
Church to issue its now-famous “Letter 
to Presbyterians.” | have received the 
very decided impression in my journeys 
that the Church as a whole is over- 
whelmingly in favor of this statement. 
Certainly the recent course of events 
has shown that the Council possessed 
true insight, and exercised wise fore- 
sight in bringing certain things to the 
attention of our people for their quiet 
reflection and independent judgment. For 
let this be remembered. The principles 
enunciated by the Founding Fathers 
are not so potent in our country today as 
they once were. Our national life could 
very easily pass from the epic character, 
the progressively unfolding quality, 
which hitherto has been its glory. It 
could easily enter upon a dramatic stage 
where personalities would be more po- 
tent than ideas. This at least is apparent: 
We Presbyterians, by our tradition 
through John Calvin, John Knox, and 
John Witherspoon, are called upon to 
play a decisive part in giving leader- 
ship to the churches of our nation at a 
crucial moment in American history. 


Emergent regionalism 


3. My third reflection may be ex- 
pressed thus: Our Church needs a re- 
gional strategy. There are natural regions 
in our country which cross state bound- 
aries and where the people feel that 
they belong together. In the secular 
sphere, in commerce and in industry, 
in farming and in education, a regional 
approach to common problems is being 
made increasingly within these regional 
areas. Happily, our Presbyterian Church, 
both by the action of presbyteries and of 
the General Assembly, has become com- 
mitted to the regional principle as the 
most creative approach to the promo- 
tion of our Church’s interest; and, what 
is still more important, to the promotion 
of the Christian cause through our 
Church. In the Southland I discovered 
a fear on the part of our Presbyterian 
U.S. brethren that we had abandoned 
the regional principle; for this principle 
has meant everything in the sentiment 
and strategy of their Church. I was able 
to assure them, however, that our 
Church, by constitutional action, was 
as thoroughly committed to this prin- 
ciple as theirs. Its expression was only 
held in abeyance pending the result of 
union negotiations, after which calm 
consideration would be given to the de- 
velopment of a sound regionalism. 

In this connection a major problem 
confronts us as a Church. How shall we 
conciliate a headquarters’ direction of 
our Church’s growth with the wise dele- 
gation of responsibility to synods and 
presbyteries? There is a place for a na- 
tional approach and for a regional ap- 
proach, as well as for a local approach, 
to many crucial problems in our Church 













and nation today. In many instang 
presbyteries and synods are not 
to tackle important issues in their g 
areas because, while having the vigig 
they do not have the authority to ag 
My visits to Arizona and New Mexic 
thrilled me. I was deeply impressed } 
the marvelous work which is being dong 
by our Board of National Mission 
There are problems, however, which ca 
be solved creatively only when account 
is taken of factors which thus far hay 
not been faced with the adequacy whic 
their importance demands. 


The resurgence of the laity 


4. Now for my final reflection. Ow 
Church confronts a resurgent laity, No 
meetings I attended in the course of this 
Moderatorial year were more significant 
than the great gathering of Presbyterian 
Men in: Sacramento, California, and the 
still greater meeting which marked th 
sixth annual gathering of Presbyterian 
Men in the Palmer House, Chicago. The 
Sacramento gathering was the first re 
gional meeting of the National Couneil 
of Presbyterian Men. Three or four hun- 
dred men had been expected from eleven 
Pacific seaboard states; one thousand 
came. Twenty-eight hundred men from 
all over the nation crowded the spacious 
facilities of the Palmer House. What u- 
derlies this new fervor in Presbyterian 
manhood I have asked myself. How do 
we account for the deep devotional 
spirit and for the commitment to Christ 
and his Church which marked the Sae- 
ramento and Chicago gatherings, and 
which was symbolized by the cadences 
of the Lord’s Prayer set to music? 

As Moderator, it was my privilege to 
take part in the early morning Commun- 
ion Service, to install new officers, and 
to preach the annual sermon before the 
great Chicago gathering broke up. Fol 
lowing the Palmer House experience, 
I was talking to an old friend who is 
the editor of one of the country’s leading 
weekly magazines. I told him about the 
Chicago meeting. “It is fear and a sense 
of insecurity,” he said, “that are making 
men today more interested in religion 
and the Church.” I agreed with him 
that dread and confusion do tend in 
some instances to turn the hearts of 
people toward the Eternal. There is be- 
sides an intense loneliness in people, @ ff ng ¢ 
craving for togetherness in the company 
of kindred spirits and for a courage 





which triumphs over fear. Ma 
In my judgment, however, what really Livin 

is producing the resurgence of the laity beyor 
in our Church is something deeper. It toget 
is a desire to understand more perfectly ket u 
what it means to be true Christians and forws 
true Presbyterians. Our men want tf i 
know how they can express their Chris- ; 
tian faith, in such a way as to serve sym 
Christ and the Church, te: es the King- heart 
dom of God more real and effective in § Mee 
May 
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sphere and vocation of life. This, 


kirit which surges from the deepest 
‘enths of the Church’s life and faith. 
+ ig a desire to give collective expres- 
‘on to what is involved by the flaming 
eart in the open hand. I know nothing, 
iterally nothing, in the life of our Church 
ioday, which is more significant than the 
ational Council of Presbyterian Men. 


Yet, after all, the men are only catch- 
ing up with the women. I say this be- 
cause, to our Presbyterian womanhood, 
the Church owes an incalculable debt of 
gratitude for what women have done 
in the Church and for the Church since 
the organization, much more than a cen- 
tury ago, of “The Female Cent Society.” 
Women have been much more intelli- 
gently informed regarding the work of 
the Church, much more committed to 
the vision and the mission of the Church, 
than have the men. But now the men 
ae united with the women in a: great 
resurgence. 


In the tremendous fact of a resurgent 
lity the Reformation doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of all believers is 
being carried forward to a new and 
needed expression. The Reformers of the 
sixteenth century meant by this doctrine 
that all Christians, however humble, 
have the right to approach the throne of 
Deity by the sole mediation of Jesus 
Christ. But the doctrine came to be 
interpreted all too exclusively in terms 
of the spiritual privileges of believers. 
Stress was not laid upon their responsi- 
bility. The one-sidedness in the inter- 
pretation of this great evangelical truth 
is now, I believe, being rectified. Chris- 
tian lay people, men and women, are 
awakening to the fact that they have 
equal responsibility with the clergy to be 
utterly Christian and to serve Christ and 
his Church according to the measure of 
their time and their talents. 

No greater danger ever confronts the 
Church of Christ than that of allowing 
itself to become clericalized. One of the 
great tasks of us who are clergymen is 
to equip the “saints,” that is, all “Christ’s 
men and women,” for the task of min- 
istering, so that they too may play their 
part to the full in the work of the Church 
and the Kingdom. 


May I close with this earnest prayer. 
Living today on the double frontier of 
beyondness and embattledness, joined 
together in a great Christ-centered unity, 
kt us, my fellow Presbyterians, move 
forward together. Let us dedicate our 
lives afresh to God, for the tasks of this 

, in terms of the famous crusading 
ymbol of our heritage of devotion, “My 
, I give thee, Lord, eagerly and 
sincerely.” 
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drums, or by an irate driver who hadn't 
been able to get his car through Chris- 
topher Street for fifteen minutes be- 
cause of the crowd. The crowd took the 
hint, and evaporated. So, as a matter of 
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fact, did those on the roof. 


A Sabbath silence engulfed the Vil- 
lage. 

Perhaps twenty minutes later, as Mr. 
Hasson and his friends were innocently 
drinking tea in the back kitchen, there 
came a knock at the front door. When 
the wife answered it, those in the rear 

| heard the unmistakable accents of the 
| New York Police Department. 

“Shure now, ma'am, would this be 
where the piper is holdin’ forrth?” 

| The wife was taken in by the pseudo- 
| geniality of a voice which had asked the 
| same question at least twenty times in 
the last twenty minutes. She replied, 
perhaps unwisely, in the affirmative. 
Upon assurance that he had at last struck 
pay dirt, the son of Erin made it plain 
where he stood on the matter of bag- 
pipes. 


“Then would ye please be tellin’ me, 
ma’am, who gave him permission to make 
that unearthly foul noise at this time 
o night? Disthurbin’ the peace, it is, 
ma’am, and it’s me lawful duty. . . .” 

He had no time to finish his threat, 
for Mr. Hasson was once more the re- 
sponsible Presbyterian dominie. Genu- 
inely fearful that he had gotten his 
friends in serious trouble, and sufficiently 
recovered from his bagpipe trauma to 
see things in a more realistic perspective, 
he rushed out to claim full responsibility. 

“Ye'll hae to tak my name, constable,” 
he said. “The blame is mine. Chust for- 
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| get about my friends. These gude folk 
| are nae to blame. They couldna hold me 


back.” 


One look at this stranger dressed in 
clerical collar, obviously a front-line 
emissary of the True Church’s effort to 
redeem Scotland from an unregenerate 
Calvinism, was enough for the New York 
Police Department, and prompted a re- 
action even more fundamental than that 
of hatred for the Scots. 

“Shure now, Father, it’s all right,” 
came the soft, gentle tones, wafting in 
Hasson’s direction. “It’s pairfectly all 
right, Father. Don’t worry yourself about 
it at all, Father.” (By this time he was 
half-way down the stairs.) “But next 
time, Father, ye might ask your friend 
to play a bit more softly, would ye, 
Father? And in the daytime, too, 





Father?” 
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od from page 14) 


” churches is actually a racial one. 
we or shall we not try to win 
s as members?” is the question 
hich churches in this area have had 
i) answer. SOme congregations have 
moved to the suburbs. Others, however, 
ave decided to stay and are making 
noteworthy progress in race relations. 
The community where St. Andrews 
urch is located, far from being a slum, 
osists of office workers, 60 per cent of 
vhom are Negro. The congregation has 
hirty Negro families but remains about 
b-per-cent white. On the session is a 
legro elder, and there is a Negro dea- 
om, The pastor, the Reverend Malcolm 
B. Sylvester, a native of Georgia and at 
me time under the care of the Presbyte- 
U.S. Presbytery of Atlanta, readily 
bdmits that the admission of Negro 
bers, even though gradual, hasn't 
without opposition. A number of 
ilies left because of it. Mr. Sylvester 
lus learned that it takes more than a 
wlicy of “no opposition” to attract 
legroes to the church. Since they are 
becustomed to being rebuffed by white 
churches, Negro families have been 
suspicious of invitations he has extended. 
Our best way of getting more Negro 
bers,” he says, “is through the ones 

we have already.” 


ha 


§t. Andrews has not been alone in 
welcoming strangers to the neighbor- 
hood, Both the Highland Park and 
Trumbull Avenue Churches also have 
Negro families in their congregations, 
ad the Fort Street Church has had 
Negro youngsters in its Sunday school 
for years. Not long ago the presbytery 
ated to support these churches and to 
wge others to welcome Negroes who 
lved nearby. In a special action the 
presbytery reiterated the pronounce- 
ments of the General Assembly advocat- 
ig nonsegregated congregations and 

on churches in Detroit to minister 
toall persons in their localities. 


This policy has been practiced by the 
salf of the Dodge Community House 
for twenty-four years. In 1925 John 
Dodge, a member of First Church, es- 
blished a $100,000 fund for a neigh- 

house that would carry on Eng- 

lsh instruction, naturalization classes, 
and religious work with the Polish im- 
migrants then living in the inner-city 
neighborhoods whose boundaries were 
gigantic industrial plants. With the 
of southern Negroes in the 

, the Dodge House had to cope 

a new and violent problem—racial 
Mlagonisms. Although the transition 
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sturdily made 






Kiln dried ook, notural or stained. Upholstery 
in Duron. Chairs also available with hand- 
woven fiber seats, weven-web seats, velour 
upholstered bock and seat. Order with or with- 
ovt kneeler and bookracks. 








DELONG LENSKI & DELONG 
HURCH FURNITURE RENOVAT $ ! 
505 aie Street 





MAKE MONEY WITH 


ES RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans ond polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber Serub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


wasnreeen, teow York 





PEWS. PULPIT CHAI 


- « EARLY LIVERY - - 
FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 





EVERY ISSUE OF PRESBYTERIAN LIFE brings you 
Advertisements of New Products and Services. 
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PRESBYTERIANS 
IN DETROIT 


from a population of immigrants to one 
entirely Negro is now practically com- 
plete, the problems of poverty and igno- 
rance remain. Under the leadership of 
the director, the Reverend Charles T 
Leber, Jr., Dodge House workers are 
carrying on a variety of educational and 
recreational programs not only at the 
center but in a half-dozen churches of 
small, independent sects who have asked 
the community house to provide activi- 
ties for which they lack facilities. 
Presbyterians of Detroit have also 
been making strides in the field of church 
administration. The larger the city grew, 
the more apparent became the fact that 
it was the population hub of Michigan. 
Recognizing the situation, the presby- 
tery and synod decided in 1951 to merge 
into a single organization, thereby carry- 
ing onin one group the functions which 
previously had been performed sepa- 
rately over much of the same territory, 
The joint synod-presbytery organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of the execu- 
tive, the Reverend Kenneth G. Neigh, 
last year initiated a “presbytery day” 
program for churches in the synod. Ob- 
ject of the “day,” usually scheduled for 
an evening when most of the session and 






congregation can be present, is tog 
each church a better knowledge of j 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, fig 
point of the discussion is a comparig 
of an _ individual church with 
churches of similar size and with ¢ 
average score for the denomination 
such subjects as membership gains ; 
benevolence giving. In the Flint Pres, 
tery, where every church has had; 
“day,” the results have been surprisis 
In one year, giving to benevolencesgy 
more than 40 per cent. It would be 
mistake to think the benefits of holdi 
a “presbytery day” ended with incregsg 
giving. Probably its biggest value }, 
been in helping churches correct wea 
nesses, In one the system of rotating of 
ficers on church boards was immediat. 
adopted. A small church school ing 
proportionately much larger chur 
grew considerably after its problems ha 
been analyzed. Another church that ha 
never sent an elder representative tj 
presbytery now has a member of th 
session present at every meeting. 












































Today, through “presbytery day” pw. 
grams, through a forthright approach ts 
race relations in the churches, through 
ministering to front-office executives and 
to the men at the machines, present-day 
Detroiters are successfully continuing 
the work which pioneering John Mor 
teith first brought to their frontier village. 













Church of the Master holds daily worship services for children, Youngsters sree ‘Wa 


the Reverend Sam Napolitan before going to the public school across the st 
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PrespyTeRian Live 
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tive “ Down along Vine Street went Billy 


of the iley-hopping over the cracks in the 
idewalk and jingling the two nickels in 
” his pocket. 
'Y POM The afternoon was bright, and a little 
ona hit warm, and very, very breezy. Billy 
hroug sopped for a minute to watch the wind 
ves audi ed the bare branches of an elm tree. 
me oy, what a day for kites,” he said to 
Mot himself. “That’s what I'll buy with my 
+ Moickels .. . a kite.” 
village! 


‘Oh, Billy,” someone called. “Billy 


Billy turned, and he saw Mrs, Trippet 
coming from her house. 
“Afternoon, Mrs. Trippet,” Billy said 
~~ |fpleasantly. 
‘Will you please do something for 
? Mrs. Trippet asked. “Will you buy 
dozen cupcakes at the bake sale in the 
turch basement? I need them for my 
tonight, and I’m too busy to go 




















Til be glad to,” Billy said. 

‘Here’s the money,” said Mrs. Trippet, 
m@there’s an extra quarter for you.” 
Thank you,” said Billy—and off he 
mt down the street. 

Cupcakes, cupcakes--I'll buy a dozen 
fakes .. . and a great big box-kite 
ma hundred yards of string.” Billy 
@ed—that’s exactly what he would get 
M™ his quarter and his nickels. A 
Mity-five-cent box-kite was much bet- 
n an ordinary ten-cent kite-shaped 





Aiittle farther along Vine Street he 

his friend Chester Jones. Chester 
ittling a stick with a horn-handled 
ket knife. 
Gee,” said Billy, “I wish I had a 
et knife like that.” 
rm. has a screwdriver blade in it,” 
ate said. He opened the screwdriver 
mand showed it to Billy. 

.” Billy said. 

ant to trade something for it?” 
er asked. “I have another one.” 
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BILLY HAD TWO NICKELS 


By EDA AND RICHARD CRIST 


Billy thought a moment. “Sure,” he 
said. “I'll trade a kite for it.” 

“What kind? I have an ordinary one.” 

“A box-kite. I’m going for it now.” 

“Okay,” said Chester. “Don’t forget.” 

As Billy walked on along Vine Street, 
a football came bouncing from a side 
yard. He picked it up, and a boy came 
running to get it. 

“Thanks,” said the boy, “It might have 
gone in the street and been run over. 
It’s a regulation football, too.” 

“Sure is nifty,” Billy said. “Will you 
trade it for something?” 

“Maybe.” 

“A horn-handled knife with a screw- 
driver blade?” 

“Gee,” said the boy, “that would be 
swell.” 

“All right,” Billy said, “I'll see you 
later.” 

“Will you play football with me for 
a while?” asked the boy. “It’s not much 
fun by myself.” 

If there was anything Billy liked, it 
was playing football, So he stayed: and 
kicked the ball back and forth for a long 
time. Then he said goodbye to the boy 
and went on. 

A little farther along Vine Street, he 
saw a boy playing with a fuzzy little 
puppy. If there was anything Billy liked 
better than playing football, it was play- 
ing with a puppy. So he stopped. 

“Hi,” he said. 

“Hi,” said the boy. 

“Is that a puppy?” asked Billy. 

“Of course,” said the boy, “His name 
is Wiggie, because he’s wiggly. I have 
five more. My big dog had a family a 
few weeks ago.” 

“Could I see them?” Billy asked. 

“Okay, come on, they’re in our back 
yard.” 

Sure enough, there were five more 
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fuzzy puppies in a pen in the back yard. 
They were funny things, running around 
and rolling over each other and chasing 
their tails and yapping with their little 


- voices. Billy played with them a long 


time. 

“Gee,” he said after a while, “Would 
you trade me one for something? A foot- 
ball, maybe?” 

“Tl say I would!” exclaimed the boy. 

“All right,” said Billy. “I'll be back 
later.” 

So Billy went on along Vine Street, 
and pretty soon he came to the church. 

But the basement was locked. 

He pulled hard and rattled the door. 
Then Mr. Hodge, the janitor, opened it. 
“Hello, Billy,” said Mr. Hodge. “Do you 
want something?” 

Billy looked past the janitor into the 
empty basement room. “Is . . . isn’t there 
a bake sale?” he asked. 

“It’s all over,” said the janitor. “The 
last of the ladies left a few minutes ago. 
They sold all their cakes and cookies.” 

“And their cupcakes?” Billy asked. 

“Yes. Their cupcakes, too.” 

“Oh,” said Billy. “Well, thanks any- 
way, Mr. Hodge. . . . I guess I'll go to 
the bakery.” 

Ten minutes later Billy came out of 
the bakery with a dozen cupcakes. They 
were all the baker had. They were 
special, expensive ones with fancy pink 
icing—and they had cost all the money 
Mrs. Trippet had given him—even the 
extra quarter. 

Unhappily, Billy thought of the box- 
kite he couldn’t buy—and the pocket 
knife and the football and, most of all, 
the fuzzy puppy he couldn’t trade the 
football for. . . . 

“I shouldn’t have stopped so long to 
play. If only I. . .. Oh, well,” he thought, 
as he hurried toward the toy store, “on 
a windy day like this, a ten-cent, ordi- 
nary, kite-shaped kite is better than noth- 
ing at all!” 
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EACH DOILY IN YOUR 
SET OF 6 WILL BE THIS 
LARGE 5” SIZE 





RUGES, Belgium, is a veritable jewel among 

the ancient cities of Europe ... a peaceful 
inland village of handsome churches and Renais- 
sance mansions, enchanting little canals, and 
fountained parks right out of medieval times. For 
centuries, artists have come to Bruges to paint 
her picturesque charm and quiet beauty, but her 
greatest boast is her fame as the undisputed capi- 
tal of hand-made lacework. 


And so it was to Bruges that the Shop-The- 
World Club went to find the lovely lace doilies 
you see pictured here. We think this is one of the 
most exciting and valuable gifts we've yet dis- 
covered on our trips to the distant lands of the 
earth, and we want to send a set of six of these 
exquisite doilies direct to your home from Bruges 
AS A GIFT for joining our Club now! But you 
must hurry—the supply is limited! 


How Are Rare Treasures Like These 
Hand-Made Lace Doilies Discovered? 


Right now, even as you read this page, profes- 
sional shoppers from the Shop-The-World Club 
are searching out new treasures to thrill you. 
One shopper may be in an obscure Alpine village 
arranging for the purchase of wood-work master- 

jeces by native craftsmen ... another may be 
n Persia, bargaining skillfully in an exotic bazaar 
for exquisite cloth . .» yet another may be in 
Paris negotiating in an elegant atelier with a 
dollar-short parfumeur. 


Our Shoppers know the ins and outs of scores 
of trades and they can’t be fooled by ‘‘tourist- 
bait’ gifts. Only those gifts that the most dis- 
criminating connoisseur would be proud to display 
in his home are worthy to become our selections. 


SHOP-THE-WORLD CLUB, Dept. 724, 668 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF SHOP-THE-WORLD CLUB 


SIX BEAUTIFUL HAND-MAD 
LACE DOILIES DIRECT FROM BELGI 


No Dues, No Risk! Membership in the 
Shop-The-World Club Is FREE 


As a Shop-The-World Club member, you pay 
no dues; you pay only for what you actually get: 
a wonderful Treasure Package mailed to you from 
abroad each month. Every Treasure Package is 
guaranteed to be. worth at least double our price 
—often much more—and there is no duty or post- 
age to pay. Each gift is mailed to your home 
direct from a different foreign land. s 


Furthermore, with each gift you get the full 
story behind it... how it was discovered .. . how 
it Was made . fascinating facts about the 
people who make it. It’s worth joining the Club 
just hw! get this fascinating ‘‘Travel Letter’ each 
month! 


Mail the Coupon Now For Your 
Lace Doilies From Belgium 


Membership for 4 months is only $10.00... 
brings you 4 additional superb gifts from abroad; 
8 months, only $17.50 . you save $2.50; 12 
months only $24.50 - » you save a full $5.50. 
Furthermore, you must be thrilled and delighted 
with your Belgian lace doilies and the very first 
Treasure Package you receive—or you may keep 
BOTH and receive a full refund of your full sub- 
scription price. And that’s not all. If at any time 
during your membership you want to discontinue, 
simply cancel your subscription and the unused 
portion of your payment will be refunded. You 
risk absolutely nothing. 


So—get started with Shop-The-World member- 
ship right away! Mail the coupon now while these 
beautiful hand-made lace doilies from Belgium 
are still being offered FREE! 





my 


These lace doilies are the product of 
many centuries of mother-to-daughter 
skill. The tightly-woven lace is created 
on hand-looms, and then brought to- = 
gether by hand to make a perfect doily. 


1 SHOP-THE-WORLD CLUB, INC., Dept. 724 
668 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a Member and ‘send me, FR 
the set of 6 doilies direct from Bruges, Belgiu 
duty-free. Also, start sending 
your latest gift-from-abroad, to 
i shipped direct to me from the country of its origi 
I am enclosing my remittance to cover the cost 
| the term of membership I have indicated below. 
understand that if I am not completely satisfi 
| with both my FREE doilies and my first regu 
monthly gift, I may keep both and you will ref 
i my payment in FULL, promptly and cheerfully. 


(CD 4 months—$10.00 
(CD 8 menths-$17.50 (you save $2.50) 
(CD 12 months—$24.50 (you save $5.50) 


1 enclose remittance for $............... ie 


MY NAME 





(Please Pi 


ADDRESS. 





I city. 


] (ote: The U. S. Post Office Department charges 

service fee of 15¢ for delivering foreign packa: 
i which is collected by your postman and cannot 
—_ for you by us). 

















